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WHO’S WHO 


JOHN LAFARGE returns, in this week’s issue, to 
the subject of a European peace. His previous arti- 
cles in this series were published in our issues of 
December 16 and January 13. ... JOHN WILTBYE 
has been known to our readers for years upon 
years. His articles are usually brief, but to the 
sharpest of points. ... BRENDAN BYRNE comes 
fresh to our pages. He is a teacher of history and 
dean of boys at John Adams High School, Ozone 
Park, N. Y. A candidate for the Ph.D., he has spe- 
cialized in the subject of propaganda techniques. 
He is editor of Better Schools, which has a circu- 
lation of 11,000 teachers. .. . JOHN C. LECLAIR 
is likewise a history professor, at City College, New 
York. His interests incline toward foreign affairs 
and on these topics he has written much for leading 
reviews. . . . THE BOXHOLDER continues to un- 
ravel the strategies and the complexities we never 
thought were involved in the game of electing a 
President. One method of choosing delegates is ex- 
plained this week; two other methods will be dis- 
cussed later. ... WALTER V. GAVIGAN directs a 
teaching project of the W.P.A. in New York. 
He is also doing research work in literature at 
Columbia University. Formerly, he was a professor 
at New Rochelle College, N. Y. . . . THE POETS 
include Kenton Kilmer, the son of Joyce and Aline, 
and his wife, a poet in her own name, Frances 
Frieseke. Louise Crenshaw Ray, of Alabama, a fre- 
quent contributor, has a new book recently pub- 
lished, Secret Shoes. Paula Kurth is resident in 
Detroit, Mich., and James D. Carroll, S.J., is a post- 
graduate student of sociology at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 
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EIGHTEEN men were arrested on January 14 in 
New York by agents of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. One was released almost immediately. 
The remaining seventeen, properly handcuffed, 
were brought to the Federal Building in Brooklyn. 
Federal Judge Grover M. Moscowitz addressed 
them: “You are charged here, from the first day 
of July, 1939, to the thirteenth day of January, 
1940, with conspiracy with other people to over- 
throw the Government of the United States by 
seizing a quantity of firearms and munitions. Are 
you guilty or not guilty?” Each defendant replied: 
“Not guilty.” Judge Moscowitz held each in $50,000 
bail. In due time, the seventeen will be put on trial. 
Thus far, the story is clear. 


BENEATH the simple surface facts of men being 
charged with sedition are concealed other layers of 
facts. Some of the men arrested on January 14 
were members of the Christian Front. In its origin, 
the Christian Front was one of several religious 
groups dedicated to Catholic Action. It had, for one 
of its objectives, the aim of combating Communism 
and other subversive ideologies. Some of the mem- 
bers, who were anti-Semitic, became vociferous and 
troublesome, both to the Jews and to their asso- 
ciates. Through the activities and excesses of such 
members, the Christian Front came to be regarded 
as an affront to the Jews. As a result, Jewish Ac- 
tion swung into operation. A committee of Jewish 
leaders, therefore, determined that the Christian 
Front should be obliterated. Thus far, the story 
remains clear. 


ANTI-SEMITISM is not, in itself, a crime punish- 
able by law. The anti-Semitic person, however, 
must observe the law. On this basis, Jewish Action 
secured the cooperation of the municipal authori- 
ties of New York, of the Attorney General’s office 
in Washington, of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. Through a period of six months, evidence 
was sought as to the activities of those members of 
the Christian Front who were judged to be anti- 
Semitic. Those suspected were found to be of varied 
types and affiliations. It was discovered that these 
suspects were vulnerable on the charge that they 
were conspiring against public order and the Gov- 
ernment. For this alone were they arrested. One of 
them, at least, had Bund connections and, as re- 
ported, an otherwise bad record. One of them, it is 
asserted, was a “plant,” in the language of his asso- 
ciates, “a rat.” Some of the others among the sev- 
enteen freely admitted that they were members of 
the Christian Front but very vehemently pro- 
claimed their loyalty to the United States; they 
opposed Communism, they said, because it was a 
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destructive force in their country. They are now in 
jail, and in due time will be judged as to whether 
or not they are guilty of sedition. The story is not 
so clear. 


PUBLIC opinion has been aroused against these 
men, not because they were seditious but because 
they and others with whom they associated were 
believed to be anti-Semitic. The newspapers have 
played up the anti-Semitic slant more than they 
have the horrors of sedition. Likewise, the resent- 
ment of the public has been skilfully maneuvered 
against the Christian Front. In addition, the exces- 
ses of some members of the Christian Front are 
utilized for the purpose of attacking the Catholic 
Church and for hostility toward Catholics. Follow- 
ing the arrests in New York, the witch-hunters be- 
gan scouring the country, seeking to involve or to 
punish or to ruin any citizen who was in the least 
way connected with the Christian Front. There is 
no question of conspiracy or sedition; there is, 
frankly, the question of anti-Semitism. In Phila- 
delphia, for example, members of the Christian 
Front were brought to trial; there was no evidence 
against them; they were released as innocent; nev- 
ertheless, they were condemned by public opinion 
as if they were criminals. The investigations have 
been pressed in many more large cities, on the twin 
charge of sedition and anti-Semitism, always with 
reference to the Christian Front. And now the fin- 
ger is pointed toward Detroit: evidence has been 
carefully collected to press charges against Father 
Coughlin. If the proceedings advance, he will not be 
brought to court because of any alleged anti-Semi- 
tic utterances or activities, but for other reasons. 
And yet, every person in the United States will 
know that proceedings have been instituted against 
him solely because he is charged with being anti- 
Semitic. 
a teal on seal 


THIS racial conflict in the United States, as exem- 
plified by the story of the seventeen men of Brook- 
lyn, is one of deep seriousness and grows daily 
more menacing. We speak honestly and sympa- 
thetically to our fellow citizens who are Jewish. We 
detest anti-Semitism and we condemn it as they do. 
We consider it to be a dangerous discord in our 
national and social life. We are wholly in favor of 
every legitimate and honest effort to combat it and 
to suppress it. We believe, however, that the meth- 
ods being taken by some of the Jewish leaders are 
producing and are likely to produce an anti-Semi- 
tism that will be uglier and far more dangerous. 
We would appeal, then, to the saner and the wiser 
Jewish leaders to curb those who are helping tv 
inflame a dangerous malady. And at the same time, 














we would assure them that we are seeking to curb 
those Christians who are likewise inflaming the 
evil. 


WIDE response may be expected to the announce- 
ment made on January 29 by the Rev. William J. 
Smith, S.J., director of the Crown Heights School 
of Catholic Workmen in Brooklyn. Father Smith 
told of the formation of “The Crusaders of Christ 
the Worker,” a spiritual organization for Catholic 
laborers. The members will oppose atheism and will 
be “pro-God and pro-religion,” and will “avoid the 
extremes of radical agitation and religious fanati- 
cism.” They will take a pledge linking themselves 
closely with the Church and with Catholic labor 
schools; will promise to “do an honest day’s work 
for an honest day’s pay”; “to live in a spirit of 
Christian charity” with their fellow workmen “re- 
gardless of race, creed or color and to avoid the 
spirit of class conflict’; and to pray each day for 
their fellow workmen. At the basis of Father 
Smith’s organization is the concept of labor as a 
vocation: a matter to be preached directly, in his 
opinion, to the students in our high schools and 
colleges, most of whom are under the idea that out- 
side of the religious vocation the term is to be con- 
fined only to the professions or higher business 


jobs. 


COLLEGE students might also consider a kindred 
type of vocation to that of labor itself, was a sug- 
gestion made at the same session of the recent Con- 
gress on Labor Law, sponsored by the Graduate 
School of Fordham University, at which Father 
Smith spoke. This would be the work of aiding in 
the education of Catholic workingmen. One of the 
speakers in the ensuing discussion remarked that 
a definite sanction to the practice of birth control 
had been given by the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, as the result, according to 
his estimate, of the recommendations of the Edu- 
cational Director of the I.L.G.W.U. Already several 
young Catholic college graduates in New York City 
have taken up the work of labor education. Why, it 
was asked, cannot more engage in this all-impor- 
tant task. Here is a vocation worthy of the very 
finest of our Catholic talent; as the study of labor 
law is worthy of the most able of our young Cath- 
olic lawyers. Many a Catholic lawyer hesitates to 
study labor law on the ground that it is not “re- 
spectable.” But it is found fully respectable by un- 
principled, often atheistic young lawyers who fre- 
quent various labor schools in order to acquaint 
themselves first-hand with labor problems. Respect- 
able or not respectable, labor circles are going to 
be Christianized by those who unselfishly devote 
themselves to the workingman’s true interests. 


FIVE times President of the Swiss Federation, Dr. 
Joseph Motta, who died on January 21, lived long 
enough to see his prophecy fulfilled. For he had 
insisted that the democratic Powers of Europe 


would bitterly regret their admission of Soviet Rus- 
sia into the League of Nations; and he founded his 
objection upon the simple principle that a regime 
vowed to atheism could not possibly maintain its 
membership in the company of civilized nations. 
Time has amply proved M. Motta right, and will 
prove him still more right as our own Government 
heeds the rising tide of protest and cuts the last 
threads that bind us diplomatically to a Govern- 
ment that mocked us as soon as we grasped its 
hand. But a few days before Dr. Motta’s regretted 
death, one of his personal friends, a Swiss gentle- 
man resident in New York, called to mention to us 
the attention and interest with which Dr. Motta 
read AMERICA. We both agreed that Dr. Motta’s 
rise and influence were a fine testimony to the 
value for public affairs of a mind formed by dili- 
gent study of Catholic thought and Catholic his- 


tory. 


TO JUDGE from the Gallup polls, the future of 
democracy is dark indeed. A recent poll on the 
N.L.R.B. revealed fifty-nine per cent of all those 
interviewed lacking sufficient interest or under- 
standing of the matter to venture an opinion. A 
similar percentage of ignorance is found in most 
polls on questions of public interest. The success of 
the democratic form of government depends funda- 
mentally, perhaps entirely, on an intelligent, think- 
ing electorate. If the electorate ceases to interest 
itself in public matters, ceases to think clearly, 
democracy becomes demagoguery or plutocracy or 
the rule of special interests. The sacred will of the 
people is an ironic phrase if the people have not 
sufficient intelligence or information to form their 
own will on important matters. 


THE INGLORIOUS dissolution of an inglorious 
corpse was pronounced by Dr. Harry F. Ward, pro- 
fessor of Christian ethics, in an unhistoric cafeteria 
on February 1. The American League for Peace 
and Democracy is no more. Dr. Ward has let it die. 
Dr. Ward’s League was one of the wildest and 
wealthiest societies that fought for the Loyalist- 
Communist cause in Spain. Dr. Ward was weak on 
Christian ethics but strong on Communist ideolo- 
gies. He never was a Communist, this Methodist 
divine asserts, nor was the policy of the League 
dictated by Moscow. There was no need for Stalin 
or Browder to give orders, for Dr. Ward was 
mentally and emotionally as good a Communist as 
they. Dr. Ward had an ethical principle. When he 
was asked to be chairman of the League, he relates: 
“T didn’t inquire into the origins of the organiza- 
tion. They used me and I used them.” Speaking 
of the tie-up with Communism, he declared: “It 
was charged that we were being used by the Com- 
munist party. Our answer was: ‘What of it? We 
are using the Communist party, too.’” In like 
fashion, Dr. Ward used the American people and 
got money which he used for Communism. He is 
leaving for Mexico. There he will be more at home 
than at the Union Theological Seminary. 
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THE PEACE AIMS 


OF EUROPE 


SHOULD UNIFY THE STATES 


The Lateran Treaty might be used as a model 


JOHN LA FARGE 

















TWO articles, previously published in this series, 
discussed the basis of a possible peace: a peace of 
peoples, not merely of diplomats and governments; 
a just peace, created by mutual sacrifices. When we 
talk, however, of the possible terms of peace itself 
we tread on much more delicate ground. 

Mr. Chamberlain made a clear and seemingly 
justified distinction between the war aims and the 
peace aims of the Allies. The war aims are plain 
enough; the peace aims as yet are but general and 
vague. If the Allies remain vague and general in 
their declarations, they cannot complain if they 
also remain burdened with certain grave suspicions 
from the part of the neutrals. 

These suspicions remain as long as the Allied 
cause presents, as the French say, une équivoque. 
This équivoque, or rather a group of équivoques, 
does at present rest upon the Allied cause, even for 
those who are fully convinced that Hitler must be 
wholly conquered. We want the absolute assurance 
that there will not be another Versailles. We want 
also to know finally and definitely where they 
stand on Russia. Mr. Chamberlain gave us a certain 
amount of assurance on the former point, when he 
declared on November 26 that there would be no 
“redrawing the map according to the ideas of the 
victors,” and that adjustments of boundaries would 
be “threshed out between neighbors sitting on equal 
terms around a table”; that trade in the “new 
Europe” would be unhampered; each nation would 
choose its own internal form of government; and 
armaments would gradually be dropped. 

All this is excellent as far as it goes; yet it does 
not go far enough. We want, and rightly want, 
much more specific declarations of peace aims in 
order to feel sure that the Allied peace aims will 
coincide with the peace aims of that great body of 
enlightened Germans who will welcome Hitler’s 
downfall, yet who love their Fatherland. 

Are the Allies now in a position to give a more 
specific assurance of what they really wish to do? 
Have we a right to sit in judgment upon them for 
not doing so? This is a difficult question to answer, 
for the simple reason that in modern warfare as- 
surances as to what you wish to do after the war 
are part of the war itself. The more specific the 
declarations, the wider flank is opened to the en- 
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emy’s propaganda attack; and today propaganda is 
warfare. But the tactical difficulty which the Allies 
experience in answering these questions need not 
hinder us from asking them. If we have to put up 
with their silence they must bear our questioning. 

Of all peace aims which have been mooted from 
less official sources than Chamberlain that which 
seems to meet with the most general acceptance is 
the plan of some sort of European union, from a 
United States of Europe (such as was credited 
rather inaccurately, to M. Briand) to a loose type 
of generalized agreement or federation. Our dis- 
cussion will be most practical, therefore, if we 
make clear in our own minds just what obstacles 
absolutely and primarily must be overcome if such 
a Union is to be established. For, as Hartley Grat- 
tan says in the February Harpers, “the deeper the 
jungle of European federation is explored, the more 
tangled the terrain becomes.” Will Europe, he asks, 
se more ready to federate after the war than be- 
ore? 

There appear to be two crucial problems in such 
a plan. One is the reconciling of national sovereign- 
ty with the requirements of an international fed- 
eration. The other is the question of a power or 
force to motivate the whole. The first might be 
called the question of structure; the latter the 
question of the life of the structure when created. 

“The difficulty,” says Viscount Cecil, writing in 
the League-minded New World for January, “is 
not the principle of Federalism, but whether a prac- 
tical scheme can be found of applying it to the 
nations as they now exist.” The League Covenant’s 
misfortunes arose when the different nationalisms 
asserted their rights. But this sovereignty cannot 
be ignored. Says Pope Pius XII: “The fundamental 
condition of a just and hororable peace is to assure 
the right of all nations, large, small, strong or 
weak. 
Some seventeen years ago (Industriehaus, Vien- 
na, March 27, 1923), Msgr. Seipel, then Chancelor 
of Austria, compared the difficulties of reaching an 
international agreement to crossing on a narrow 
“bridge over the abyss.” Only a few months before, 
by his heroic plea at Geneva for Austria’s rehabili- 
tation, Dr. Seipel had attempted to build such a 
bridge: “not very artistic or ornamental, but use- 

















ful.” In so doing he aroused Marxian fury, for the 
maintenance of the bridge meant the return of 
prosperity to the Austrian workman: poison for 
Marxians, as it meant the end of the Revolution. 
But Seipel was not content with financial adjust- 
ments. In his political teachings, he insisted upon 
another principle, which must be considered if we 
wish to bridge the abyss between national indepen- 
dence and the requirements of the international 
common good. This principle was the separability 
—not necessarily the actual separation—of the na- 
tion from the state. 

Seipel’s ideal was not internationalism, obliterat- 
ing national values and differences, but supra-na- 
tionalism, as exemplified in Austria as a supra- 
national (iibernational) state. Wrote Seipel: 

All my experiences . . . have strengthened my old 
conviction that nation and state are two independent 
forms of human association; that they flourish best 
when the state is most filled with national life and 
the more the nation is supported by the state. But, 
if necessary, they should be able to proceed each its 
own way. I have the same belief as to the state and 
economic life. . . . We cannot limit the state by na- 
tionality nor by its economic requirements. The at- 
tempt, so unsuccessful, to separate Europe into na- 
tional states has had the worst possible economic 
consequences. .. . If the state does not wish to make 
enemies out of its own citizens, it should not be for 
them a bed of Procrustes. I know that with such 
teachings I am a voice crying in the wilderness. But 
at least I shall be a voice. 

We have a model for such a development: it is the 
deliverance of the Church as a religious community 
from the tyranny of the all-embracing and all-grasp- 
ing state, a deliverance that began with the dawn of 
Christendom. 

Seipel refers to the utter breakdown of the na- 
tion-state principle seen in the persistence of 40,- 
000,000 minority peoples after Versailles. Yet dur- 
ing the post-War period, we saw one of the most 
intricate and perplexing of political problems, the 
so-called Roman Question, solved by the application 
in the Lateran Treaty of this all-important distinc- 
tion between the state and the nation. The Church, 
recognizing the unified, modern Italian State, rec- 
ognized the practical advantages and fitness of a 
union, where feasible and natural, between nation 
and state. It recognized the right of the Italian peo- 
ple to express their national traditions and national 
culture in a unified political form. But the Church 
did not recognize, and never will recognize, a nec- 
essary identification of every Italian national with 
the Italian State. The Holy Father and many of 
those who, with him, make up the personnel of the 
Vatican State, are true Italians: fervently, patrioti- 
cally Italian, as was evident from the opening para- 
graphs of the Encyclical Summi Pontificatus. But 
politically the Holy See is not bound to Italy or to 
any other state. It is the separability of nation and 
state, of race and state, of people and state, which 
makes the Church’s supra-national creation pos- 
sible; and it is the same separability which must be 
invoked if there is to be any kind of federated 
union in Europe. 

From this we see that the problem of a European 
union is by no means as simple a matter as that of 
the federative union that exists in the United 


States, complex and difficult as have been our 
American federative problems. The people of the 
Thirteen Colonies, when they formed the union in 
1787, were, despite all local differences, one nation, 
one in language, one in national culture, one in gen- 
eral political ideals. Hence they could fuse the na- 
tion into the higher political unity, without impos- 
ing the nationality of any one of the several States 
upon the others, without impairing the rights of 
the separate States. 

But Europe is not one nation. Today it is largely 
a collection of national states, many of which strug- 
gle to impose the will of a dominant national or 
racial group upon a weaker minority. As a conse- 
quence, the nation so intensifies state sovereignty, 
state sovereignty so stimulates nationality, that 
anything like federation is out of the question. 
Under these circumstances the attempt to create 
such federation between equals would be merely to 
repeat the history of the League of Nations. For 
the stronger nation-state to impose such federation, 
no matter how righteous its motives, would merely 
prepare the way for worse disaster. 

If any solution to this question can be found, it 
must evidently be reached by forming certain ele- 
ments of such a federation through the collabora- 
tion of political units, independently of whether 
these units necessarily coincide with the nations 
or races within their boundaries. States, then, will 
associate in their proper capacity, because they will 
represent the genuine interests, geographical, cul- 
tural, economic, even religious, quite as much as 
national, of their peoples. 

The “New Europe” will not—to use Dr. Baer- 
wald’s term—distrust or dissolve the natural na- 
tional community, where the national community’s 
political sovereignty is truly natural and not a cre- 
ation of artificial nationalism. As was done by the 
Church in the case of Italy, the right of such a 
community to statehood will be recognized. The 
“New Europe,” however, will also recognize that 
certain nations may enjoy a natural and prosperous 
existence without necessarily forming a completely 
independent and sovereign political community, 
just as a natural political community may exist 
without identification with any given nation. Both 
conditions are exemplified in Canada. 

If political units can associate independently of 
their national or racial limitations, there seems to 
be no reason why the different racial or national 
groups may not also associate or collaborate inde- 
pendently of the state units. 

We in America can lay down no laws to Euro- 
peans as to what they should do in the event of 
peace any more than in the event of war. Yet for 
reasons already stated we believe that peace may 
be hastened if we give thought in America to the 
lines that the much-talked of European union must 
necessarily take, if past errors are not to be re- 
peated. Religion, however, alone can give life to 
such a structure. Religion alone can make it a true 
Covenant and not a mere contrivance, and preserve 
it against the storms of hate and passion. Why 
religion is necessary, and what religion will supply, 
will be the subject of a future article. 
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THE CENSUS BUREAU 
MAY PUT YOU IN JAIL 


JOHN WILTBYE 











THE Constitution, observes Mr. Justice Story, in 
his A Familiar Exposition of the Constitution, “has 
therefore wisely provided that there shall be a new 
enumeration of the inhabitants of all the States 
every ten years, which is commonly called the 
decennial census.” I invite attention to “therefore,” 
and for its point refer you to Article I of the Con- 
stitution, section 2, paragraph 3, and section 9, 
paragraph 4, 

From these citations it is clear that the purpose 
of the decennial census is twofold. First, it pro- 
vides the figures on which apportionment among 
the States of representatives can be based. Second, 
it gives Congress a working rule for the laying of 
capitation and direct taxes. In Article I, section 2, 
paragraph 3, it is ordered that “the actual enu- 
meration shall be made within three years after 
the first meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term of ten 
years, in such a manner as they shall by law direct.” 

Our simple ancestors contributed nothing to the 
science of government, except the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. That explains 
why they thought that Congress would have suf- 
ficient information, when it had been ascertained 
how many whole people there were in the coun- 
try, and how many were to be counted respective- 
ly as three-fifths of a man. Negro slavery has been 
replaced by industrial slavery since the sixties, 
and we no longer bother about the sixty-per-cent 
men, but just put them on relief. Anyway, census 
directors have more important things to think 
about. Their job this year is to publish huge volumes 
of figures which Congressmen can send to folks 
back home, for whom they are not able to find a 
place at the Federal pie-counter. 

There is no reason why Congress cannot con- 
duct an omnibus census. Through it Congress could 
gather into its barns varied information about birds 
and bees and sealing-wax, and other topics too nu- 
merous to mention. Some of it might turn out to 
be good wheat, fit for the legislative mill. But there 
is a difference between an omnibus census, and 
the decennial census created by the Constitution 
for specific purposes. “In such a manner as they 
shall by law direct,’’ does not authorize Congress 
to compel a man to report, for instance, that his 
wife does or does not darn his socks. Nor can Con- 
gress jail him, should he decline to answer, or give 
him a double sentence, should he defend or defame 
said wife by an untruthful or misleading answer. 
But what the Constitution does not authorize Con- 
gress to do with the decennial census, the Census 
Bureau of 1940 will do anyway. 

Power grows by what it feeds upon. The late 
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Vice President Marshall used to say that in his time 
at Washington he had seen many a bureau grow 
into a parlor and bedroom set. Had he outlived 
the horse-and-buggy era of politics, he would have 
seen the Bureau of the Census add to this equip- 
ment a sun parlor, a billiard room, an out-door 
pool, a battery of garages and kitchens, and a pri- 
vate bar. For the Bureau will this year invade large 
fields of information which Americans have long 
thought their exclusive business, and what’s it to 
you? 

Let’s take a few samples. 

1. Exactly how old are you, Madam? (I vow, 
Priscilla, that you are prettier than when I first 
met you, now more than fifty years ago. But don’t 
tell this Federal snooper that you are just thirty. 
I should hate to see you in jail.) 

2. How many times have you been married? 

3. How old were you at your first marriage? 
(Sir, how can that possibly bear on apportionment 
of representatives and the direct tax?) 

4. Do you cook with gas, electricity, or some 
other fuel? 

The titular head of the house will be stretched 
on this rack. 

1. Is there a bathroom in the house? (Under 
the New Deal theory that a national deficit is a 
national investment, and higher taxes the one sure 
road to prosperity, bath tubs will probably be taxed, 
and sur-taxed according to size.) 

2. Is there a toilet in the house? 

3. Is it for your exclusive use, or do you share 
it with another group? 

4. How much money in wages or salary did you 
take in last year? 

5. Did you take in more than $50.00 from any 
other source? 

It is clear—after it has been pointed out—that 
these questions bear directly on the duty of Con- 
gress to apportion representatives and direct taxes. 
But it took a very bright young person in Wash- 
ington to point it out. 

Do not argue, Priscilla, that you can refuse to 
answer these questions, or any other questions 
which the snoopers may excogitate before the 
actual enumeration begins. Refuse, and jail for 
six months, with a fine of $100, awaits you. Above 
all, Bill, don’t exercise your wit when a snooper 
breaks in on your busiest hour. False or mislead- 
ing answers are punished by a year in jail, plus a 
fine of $500. You can’t wisecrack the Bureau. 

That is the law, although Congress did not know 
what questions the Bureau was going to ask when 
it made the law. (Nobody knows exactly yet; not 
even the Bureau.) Congressmen think deeply; 
everybody in Washington, including the bright 
young men, thinks deeply. “Lost in thought” is 
another name for Washington. Just “lost’”’ describes 
the rest of the country. 

One question was set, and then rejected by the 
Board. “Do you believe in God?” It may come up 
later under Supplement F—1652790834 (see in re 
Meddlesome Mattie, per Paul Pry, C.J.). But one 
question will not come up. It is this: what do you 
think of this snooping? 











OUR TRADE WITH JAPAN 
INVOLVES LARGE ISSUES 


JOHN C. LE CLAIR 











AS the State Department concerns itself with what 
is to be American policy vis-a-vis Japan following 
the termination of the 1911 Commercial and Navi- 
gation Agreement of January 26, circumstances 
affecting the relations of other powers in China 
with Japan appear to be rapidly moving to an 
understanding bidding fair to leave us, as usual, 
in an exceedingly difficult position. 

Unfortunately this is no new experience, inas- 
much as our foreign policy, with regard to Far 
Eastern matters particularly, has in general been 
anything but constructive since the turn of the 
century. As a result of a series of diplomatic ration- 
alizations born of sentiments both idealistic and 
imperialistic, we deviated from the clear-cut and 
objectified policies of the nineteenth century. We 
passed into a maze of diplomatic bypaths for which, 
as a nation, we possessed no constructive solution, 
since they did not fit into the pattern of our ex- 
perience. 

This departure from realities has included, as 
Bemis points out in his analysis of American foreign 
policy, the acquisition of the Philippine Islands, 
which first put us into the Pacific as a definite 
political factor; the Open Door Policy, initiated be- 
cause of pressure from interested groups on Secre- 
tary of State, John Hay, which committed us to 
a position which we could not defend and in fact 
never intended to; the Treaty of Portsmouth, for 
which Japanese public opinion still holds us re- 
sponsible; the Knox Neutralization Scheme of 1909 
with regard to Manchuria, another cause for Jap- 
anese resentment; and finally the Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement of 1917, which by implication gave to 
Japan a form of carte blanche with regard to her 
activities in Manchuria against which we now com- 
plain. 

Special reference must be made to the Stimson 
Doctrine of 1931, which for sheer futility in at- 
tempting to interpose the obstacle of non-recogni- 
tion to Japan’s conquests marked a new low in the 
gesturings of our State Department. Furthermore, 
we have the Nine Power Treaty of 1922 which com- 
mitted us to active participation in Far Eastern 
matters in its attempted guarantee of Chinese 
sovereignty and the maintenance of her territorial 
limits, and which is now being given considerable 
attention in the various news reports regarding 
the present Sino-Japanese conflict. In line with 
this, it is now being argued by various elements 
who would like nothing better than to see this 
country involved in a war in the Far East, in which 
we have little concern from the viewpoint of funda- 
mental national interests, or, putting it more chari- 
tably, by those who have little or no realization 


of the implications of this commitment, that this 
country should attempt by every means possible 
to prevent Japan from accomplishing what she has 
come to regard as her manifest destiny. 

It is particularly unfortunate that, in many of 
these questions of international character, senti- 
mentality and emotion are allowed to creep in to 
create a point of view that by its very nature pre- 
cludes a complete understanding of the issues in- 
volved, or the extent to which fundamental na- 
tional factors can be affected. In this present mat- 
ter, the question of the relative rights of Japanese 
and Chinese should not be so much our concern 
as the posssible international repercussions which 
are bound to follow the severing of the hitherto 
friendly relations between this country and Japan. 

Unquestionably both countries are hurt. Look- 
ing at the question from the point of view of Ameri- 
can interests there is this to be said. Japan is not 
only our best Asiatic customer but one of the best 
foreign customers we have. Since the inception of 
the 1911 treaty, still under discussion, our exports 
to Japan have grown from $50,000,000 in that year 
to approximately $240,000,000 in 1938. Imports 
from Japan were valued at $96,000,000 in 1911, 
and at $127,000,000 in 1938. Based on dollar value 
alone, it can be seen that we sold to Japan in the 
latter period over $100,000,000 more than we 
bought from her. It would seem logical, there- 
fore, that a relationship which nets us a credit 
balance of approximately $100,000,000 or more a 
year is not one to be carelessly jeopardized in diplo- 
matic maneuvering. 

It cannot be ignored that our action in break- 
ing off relations with Japan might have the effect 
of turning the latter away from the possibility of 
an understanding with this country over the fu- 
ture status of China. Moreover, it might throw 
Japan into an agreement with the Soviet. This 
would not only seal forever the fate of the Chinese 
as a possible area for Occidental enterprise, but 
worse, entail a territorial division of that land into 
spheres in which Soviet ideology would reign un- 
challenged. This is a possibility which, in view of 
China’s great population, cannot be viewed without 
considerable trepidation. Again, it must not be over- 
looked, if such a situation does develop, that we 
chance the added possibility of endangering the 
possessions of the Netherlands, Great Britain and 
France, in the Far East, none of which—in view 
of the exigencies of the present situation in Europe 
—could be defended if an embittered Japan should 
find it necessary to make use of the raw materials 
thereof, in lieu of what previously she had been 
accustomed to secure from this country. 

Consequently, in attempting an estimate of what 
a disruption of present treaty relations between 
this country and Japan means, these possibilities 
must be kept in mind. Unfortunately they are not, 
and those among our so-called idealistically minded, 
who blissfully allow their thinking to be done for 
them by others, never stop to realize the implica- 
tions of the legislation for which they clamor. 

Doubtless the Soviet would not take it amiss if 
this country could be persuaded to take a hand in 
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keeping the Japanese worried in the Far East until 
such time as, having disposed of Finland and other 
objectives in Europe, they would feel free once 
again to turn their attention to the Sovietization 
of the Far East. As is being daily brought to light 
through investigation in this country, the Soviet, 
should such be its intention, would have at its 
command the services of considerable pressure 
groups in this country who would readily under- 
take, even as in the case of the Spanish conflict, to 
swing sentiment to the furtherance of this plan. 

In the past year or more the British Foreign 
Office has also been very anxious that our policy 
in the Far East parallel theirs in the matter of op- 
posing Japan. However, of late, in view of Britain’s 
own actions it would appear highly probable that 
this has changed, and today she is willing to com- 
promise. The British course in international affairs 
has in general, save for an occasional lapse, been 
practical and realistic, particularly in the Far East. 
They were the first to sign an agreement with 
Japan in 1902, and time and again have been par- 
ticipants in the making of agreements which, apart 
from lip-service to high-sounding phrases, have 
given them a considerable return from that area. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten that practical 
considerations were the governing factors in the 
decision of 1931 not to support Stimson, although 
he had been previously assured that he could look 
to Great Britain for that support. 

The Tientsin affair of last year, and the subse- 
quent Tokyo talks, unquestionably involved, de- 
spite the many denials and protestations to the con- 
trary that ensued, an agreement as to Japan’s spe- 
cial position in China as can now be observed in 
the withdrawal of British and French garrisons 
from North China and the departure of British 
gunboats from the Yangtse. As a matter of fact, 
there is little question but that Great Britain and 
France in their endeavors to wean Japan from the 
Berlin-Moscow axis will be only too willing to sub- 
ordinate their Far Eastern interests at the present 
time to the exigencies in Europe and if necessary, 
by pressure upon our own State Department, at- 
tempt to ease the present strain between this coun- 
try and Japan. 

There we have the situation at the present time. 
We, on our part, unquestionably have certain ad- 
vantages in dealing with Japan over the question 
of the continuance of present treaty relations. How- 
ever, irrespective of the claims of the various pres- 
sure groups, we should not be oblivious to the fact 
that there is a tremendous amount of business de- 
pendent on the outcome of this situation which we 
can hardly afford to lose. Moreover, with present 
negotiations going on between Japan and the Soviet, 
we have to face the contingency that an agreement 
reached in that instance can well possess possibili- 
ties much more serious and harmful. Therefore, 
from all angles there is much to be said for an at- 
tempt at a more intelligent, constructive policy 
with regard to our course in the Far East—one 
not, as heretofore, the product of wishful thinking 
and platitudinous gesturing, but based on a clear- 
cut understanding of realities. 
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THE KU KLUX KLAN 
REARS ITS UCLY HEAD 


BRENDAN BYRNE 











THE Klan’s fiery cross of hate is again blazing 
on the hilltops. At the Ninth Imperial Klonvoca- 
tion, held in Atlanta last summer, Klansmen flocked 
from every State in the Union. Today, the Klan 
claims some 2,000,000 members. This is about half 
that of the high-water mark of the 1928 anti-Rome 
hysteria in America. 

One reason for the reawakening: the Dies Com- 
mittee. Grand Dragons, Exalted Cyclops, Great 
Titans, small-time Kleagles have seen in the find- 
ings of the Committee proof that the booboisie is 
still eager to be separated from a pretty piece of 
change by beating the tom-toms of hate against 
the menace of Romanism. William Dudley Pelley’s 
Silver Shirts, Gerald B. Winrod’s Defenders, George 
Deatherage’s Knights of the White Camellia, 
George Christian’s Crusaders for Economic Lib- 
erty have found a lucrative market for their sordid 
wares. Why not the Klan? In the first place does 
it not deserve a prior claim on consumers’ dollars? 
Have not the gullible always been eager in the past 
to give to Klan organizers five dollars for a bed- 
sheet they can get from Sears Roebuck for sixty- 
eight cents? 

Last year, Imperial Wizard Evans scandalized 
the one-hundred-per-centers by appearing publicly 
with Bishop O’Hara at the dedication of Atlanta’s 
new Catholic cathedral. Consequently, he has been 
dethroned. New Imperial Wizard is James A. Cole- 
scott, a plump, forty-two-year-old veterinarian 
from Terre Haute, Ind. Salary: $20,000 a year; 
source: members’ dues; result: “Boss” Colescott 
sponsors a strong membership drive. 

A new leader, but an old program. In 1940, 
stream-lined Klokans, Klexters, and Kligrapps are 
still dishing out the same old klaptrap so gener- 
ously dispensed in the 1928 presidential campaign 
by Hiram (“Look-Under-the-Bed-for-the-Pope”) 
Evans. The Klan will not relax its anti-Negro, 
anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic drive, the new kingfish 
has loudly snorted. In his inaugural address, he 
solemnly pledged himself “to promote the interests 
of the native-born, white, Protestant, Gentile popu- 
lation of America.” 

The future of this Republic, according to the 
Fuehrer from Terre Haute, rests solely in the hands 
of this select group. It is now time “to put only 
Americans on guard”—white, Gentile, Protestant 
Americans who, they affirm, are the only bona fide 
Americans. 

The new Kluxers are itching for action. A recent 
pamphlet, Ideals of the Klan, gives some indication 
of the tactics planned. 

To arouse the American public against the 
menace of Romanism, world Jewry, and the threat 

















of racial equality is the avowed purpose of ail Klux- 
ers. Though they render lip service to the slogans 
of American democracy, they are busily stirring 
up the caldron of un-American religious and racial 
fanaticism. 

The same old hymn of hate is hissed: fight Ro- 
manism; enforce the doctrine of white supremacy; 
exalt the Caucasian race; protect the interests of 
the Gentiles; defend the tenets of true Christianity, 
a synonym for Protestantism. 

Among their achievements, Klan bigwigs proud- 
ly point to the present policy of immigration re- 
striction embodied in the National Origins Plan of 
1929. This law, all social scientists know, discrim- 
inates directly against the Catholic Latin peoples 
of Europe in favor of the Protestant northern 
countries. 

Modestly styling itself “the unifying cement of 
Americanism and Protestantism,” the K. K. K. 
never ceases to remind the credulous of its sacred 
commission to build a national American mind 
against insidious Roman aggression. By heroic 
vigilance the Klan, singlehanded, unmasked a 
Knights of Columbus conspiracy to foment a bloody 
pro-Catholic war of reaction and revenge against 
Mexico. 

But the nonpareil feat of the Klan, brags the 
Fiery Cross, its official publication, was stopping 
Roman Catholics in their drive to capture the Uni- 
ted States in 1928. The Klan stands today as it 
stood then for “the native-born, white, Protestant, 
Gentile population of America.” No Catholic, Jew, 
or Negro, it is insisted, can be allowed in the White 
House. 

Romanism still threatens the Stars and Stripes. 
Has not Pope Pius XII, “an Italian living at Vati- 
can City,” just had the effrontery in a recent En- 
cyclical to the American Hierarchy (Sertum Laeti- 
tiae) to urge American labor and capital to co- 
operate in solving social problems? 

Such Papist meddling in American affairs is 
bound to get worse unless all citizens, Catholics 
and non-Catholics, are compelled to attend only 
public schools. Catholicism and Americanism can 
never mix while Catholics remain subjects of an 
Italian prince. It is high time to stop the teaching 
of anti-American dogmas under the guise of re- 
ligion in parochial schools. American Catholics 
must be encouraged to secede from Rome and es- 
tablish an independent Church. 

If such charges smack of Earl Browder’s recent 
exhumation of hoary anti-Catholic canards, the 
Klan’s racial imbecilities seem to have been lifted 
straight from the literary works of Messrs. Hitler 
and Goebbels: the white Gentile, Nature’s elite, 
must be guarded from racial contamination. Such 
a goal calls for the ending of political and social 
equality by repealing the Fifteenth Amendment, 
immediate enactment and strict enforcement of a 
most rigid program of segregation and miscegena- 
tion 


Observe the startling similarity of the Klan’s 
racial program with the stated purpose of Fritz 
Kuhn’s German-American Bund: 


To unequivocally oppose all racial intermixture be- 


tween Aryans (White Gentiles) on the one hand, 

and Asiatics, Africans or other non-Aryans on the 

other; to the end that the race-legislation already 
enacted in twenty-eight States of the Union and to 

a degree incorporated in our country’s immigration 

laws, may be scientifically perfected and applied 

throughout the Nation. 

Such racial jabberwacky was unsparingly scored 
by the Holy Father in Summi Pontificatus when 
he deplored: 

The forgetfulness of that law of human solidarity 
and charity which is dictated and imposed by our 
common origin and by the equality of rational na- 
ture in all men, to whatever people they belong, and 
by the redeeming Sacrifice offered by Jesus Christ 
on the Altar of the Cross to His Heavenly Father 
on behalf of sinful mankind. 

Certainly the Holy Father’s special blessing to 
the Negro people and expressed interest in their 
welfare (in Sertum Laetitiae) did not enhance his 
popularity with the Klan any more than with its 
Nazi ally in the common cause of racial obscuran- 
tism. 

Brazenly asserting its support of the highest type 
of patriotism, the K. K. K. swears undying devo- 
tion to the Declaration of Independence. Never- 
theless from its own mouth, the Klan stands out 
as an unmistakable conspiracy against American 
democracy. Though it swears loyalty to American 
ideals of liberty and fair play, the Klan is sworn 
to a campaign of religious and racial intolerance. 
Though it brazenly asserts it stands for the purest 
type of patriotism, the Klan would replace the 
democracy of Washington and Lincoln with a big- 
oted Protestant oligarchy. Pledging love for the 
Declaration of Independence, the Klan is wedded 
to a program which would deny to millions of 
Americans those rights and liberties that were 
won by the blood of their fathers. Mouthing un- 
dying affection for the Constitution, the Klan would 
set up a system of government guaranteeing the 
Bill of Rights to a select group of Protestants, but 
withholding it from more than thirty millions of 
Jews, Catholics and Negroes. 

Organized efforts to sow seeds of hate in the 
minds of American citizens should be exposed and 
the facts brought to light. The Ku Klux Klan is 
such an organization. All loyal Americans will 
denounce without qualification any attempt to stir 
up hatred against any group because of race, color, 
or creed. The 1940, streamlined Ku Klux Klan em- 
bodies such an attempt. 

Freedom of religion and equality of all persons 
under the law is not only expressly written in our 
Constitution; it is of the very essence of Ameri- 
can freedom. Any assault upon these gaurantees is 
subversive and un-American. The revamped Klan 
represents such an assault. 

Two years ago, the Dies Committee embarked 
upon an investigation of all conspiracies that array 
Americans against Americans, religion against re- 
ligion, race against race, class against class, neigh- 
bor against neighbor. Imbued with a pathological 
hatred of Catholics, Negroes, and Jews, the Ku 
Klux Klan is still the most powerful agency for 
bigotry, the most intolerant cult in contemporary 
America. 
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PRIMER FOR VOTERS: 
lll: NAMING DELEGATES 


BOXHOLDER 











(Editor’s note. This paper describes one of three 
ways of choosing delegates. Later papers will discuss 
the preferential presidential convention methods.) 
THIS paragraph introduces Sidney B. Klotz. Mr. 
Klotz (a wholly fictitious person, and any resem- 
blances are pure coincidence) is a New Yorker, a 
middle-aged business man of means, a life-long 
Democrat, and a citizen who believes that Winter- 
green ought to be the party’s nominee for Presi- 
dent. 

Some months ago a strange idea popped into 
Klotz’ hitherto placid brain. He determined to try 
to become a delegate to next summer’s Democratic 
National Convention. 

Now, to understand how any man in any State 
can get named as delegate to his party’s biggest 
affair, one must know first how the official map- 
makers of his State have laid out his home grounds, 
and then something about the political organiza- 
tion of his county. 


Klotz resides in the upper west side of Manhat- 
tan. On the official maps, the island of Manhat- 
tan is set down as a separate county, by name, 
New York County, and it is crisscrossed by lines 
dividing it into 23 political units called Assembly 
Districts. The voters in these districts are jealously 
watched, tenderly shepherded and diligently fed 
with political nourishment. Each Assembly Dis- 
trict has its leaders, one for the Democrats, of 
course, and one for Republicans, and the leader in 
each camp maintains a political club, a corps of 
never-tiring workers, a heavy schedule of rallies, 
conferences, socials and other crowded affairs. At 
the very top, presiding over all the 23 district or- 
ganizations of his party, there sits a most potent 
generalissimo, who counsels, guides, directs and 
quickens all the leaders, the captains, the workers 
and the stalwarts in his command. Chief shepherd 
of one flock is Kenneth F. Simpson, whose title is 
President, New York County Republican Execu- 
tive Committee. Head man of the opposite army 
is Christopher D. Sullivan, with a similar title and 
an address at Tammany Hall. 

Mr. Klotz’ Congressman in Washington is Rep. 
Sol Bloom. The 19th Congressional District blankets 
the areas of four assembly districts in upper Man- 
hattan and embraces countless brownstone houses 
in the west Nineties, rows of tall apartments along 
Broadway, and such sightseers’ spots as Riverside 
Drive, Columbia University, St. John’s Cathedral, 
and parts of Harlem. 

This is the Congressional District which Klotz 
wants to speak for at the National Convention. 
The State-wide primaries to elect delegates will 
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be held next April 2. How can he contrive to get 
elected? And first of all, how can he contrive to 
be nominated, that is, get his name on the Demo- 
cratic ballot in the District? 

Well, there are two ways. Let us look at the first. 

Mr. Klotz can go out and buttonhole his many 
friends and neighbors, telling them how eager he 
is to cast a vote for Wintergreen at the Conven- 
tion. If he can induce 750 persons—they must all 
be Democrats enrolled in the 19th District—to 
sign a petition, then the election board will print 
his name on the primary ballot as a candidate. 

But while that is a comparatively easy way to 
get nominated, it offers no hope whatever of elec- 
tion. If Klotz follows that method, he will be run- 
ning as an independent, that is, as a man compet- 
ing against the Democratic Organization’s own can- 
didate; and that would be very foolish, indeed, for 
in a contest of this kind the little independent’s 
hopes are always vain and his chances nil. 

The reason? Well, this is a closed primary elec- 
tion, one in which only party members can vote— 
not all party voters, be it noted, but only those 
who, at the last previous election enrolled them- 
selves as members of a party. 

There are more than 75,000 Democratic voters in 
the 19th District. That is known because that was 
the party vote in the Roosevelt-Landon contest of 
1936. But since that time there have been three elec- 
tions, the third arousing but small public interest 
because concerned only with a few judges and city 
councilmen. Now, in that election, out of the Dis- 
trict’s great army of Democrats, whole regiments 
failed to vote, and out of the minority who voted, 
many others failed to enroll. Thus the number of 
Democrats eligible to take part in the coming 
primary is startlingly low; moreover, what with 
the traditional public indifference to primaries, one 
can predict that not many of the eligibles will vote. 

As a matter of fact, the number of Democrats 
who, on April 2, will actually choose between Klotz 
and his opponents will be fewer than 7,000—and 
that is a liberal estimate. 

Now, just who are these 7,000? 

Well, it is important to realize that the majority 
of them are Organization members and sympa- 
thizers—the jobholders, first of all, whose liveli- 
hood depends upon the Organization’s victory or 
its continuing show of strength; second, the job- 
holders’ numerous relatives and friends; third, all 
the Organization’s sympathizers who have been 
“seen,” talked to, persuaded, and even helped to 
the polls by the leaders, the captains, and the small 
army of workers. And, of course, all these voters 
know that they are to turn thumbs down on Klotz 
and put their own man in. 


And so Klotz would be wise to give up all idea 
of running as an independent, and instead to try 
the other method, which is to become an Organiza- 
tion candidate. His first step would be to call upon 
the Leader of the County Executive Committee. 

“T would like to run as delegate from my Con- 
gressional District,” Klotz would say. “I want the 
honor of it; I’d like the fun; the prestige will aid 








me in my business. I am ready, of course, to make 
a substantial contribution to the campaign fund. 
And I shall work hard for party success.” 

Whereupon, the Leader might ask an important 
question. “The County Organization intends to sup- 
port a certain, well-known candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination. Where do you stand, Mr. Klotz? 
If you run and are elected, will you go along with 
the other members of our delegation and ballot 
for the nominee we choose?” 

“But I want to support Wintergreen,” Klotz 
might answer. 

Well, that would finish his hopes at once. Un- 
less, to be sure, he came to realize that after all 
unity is best, and that the Organization’s choice, 
whoever he might ultimately be, would be a better 
man than Wintergreen for the country. 

There would be other obstacles to Klotz’ ambi- 
tions. But let us suppose that by some miracle all 
these difficulties are swept away, and, forthwith, 
the word goes out from headquarters that Klotz, 
Sidney B., is the Organization’s choice. 

That means certain election. 

For before primary day, all the beautiful ef- 
ficient, well-oiled machinery of the Organization 
will begin to function, and to every sympathizer 
in the District the message will be passed—by club 
rallies, by literature, by word of mouth: “Klotz 
is our man.” (Of course, since every District elects 
two delegates, the Organization will be behind an- 
other man, too.) “Our slate is Klotz and Murphy.” 

And probably on primary day those two names 
will be the only names on the ballot. Seldom do 
independents run, for reasons explained above. 
And unless there is a second and rival organization 
in the District, backing its own slate of candidates 
(this is an important point to be discussed later), 
the 7,000 voters will find that they have no choice 
and can vote only for Klotz and Murphy. 

On the same day the 42 other Districts will elect 
their delegates to the National Convention. The 
party also has the right to choose 8 Delegates-at- 
Large, or more properly, 16 having one-half a vote. 
These delegates are named, not in the primaries, 
but a few days later, and the method of choice is 
simple: They are chosen by the State Committee. 


Next summer, upon their arrival at Convention 
City, the delegates will gather in caucus to decide 
a vital question: “Shall we vote as a unit in the 
Convention? Shall we cast our 94 votes as a solid 
block?” And this, as the reader can see, is an im- 
portant point. An affirmative answer means that 
the powerful leaders of the State have composed 
all differences and that the whole tremendous 
weight of the delegation is to be thrown to the sup- 
port of one candidate. 

To be sure, the caucus can reject the unit rule. 
Moreover, any small group of delegates can keep 
their freedom to vote for Somebody Else, merely 
by bolting the caucus. 

Thus far, this paper has described the nomina- 
tion and election of New York delegates as if this 
were exclusively a Democratic privilege but, in 
reality, on the same day and in the same polling 


places, the Republicans choose delegates to their 
own National Convention. 


It is obvious by this time that the New York 
State system gives the party voter no chance to 
express a personal preference in the choice of Presi- 
dential candidates. A Republican, for instance, 
might believe that Taft would be a better man than 
Vandenberg or Dewey, but he cannot say so in the 
primaries, and he has no way of combining with 
other similar-minded voters to make a show of 
strength for his man. On the Democratic side there 
might be many citizens violently opposed to a 
third term, but they have no opportunity to mani- 
fest their opinion nor to instruct the State delega- 
tion to respect it. When the voters of any New 
York district choose a delegate, the only instruc- 
tion they can give in the matter of his Conven- 
tion ballot is to tell him to use his own best judg- 
ment. But as an organization man, he hands his 
judgment over to his leader. And so it comes about 
that before the Convention there is a conference 
participated in by the State’s most powerful lead- 
ers, ten or twenty of them perhaps, and all con- 
trolling the votes of a group of delegates. There 
is discussion, debate, compromise and then, most 
likely, agreement upon the State’s choice. 

In brief, the candidate whom New York State 
votes for on ballot after ballot in the Convention 
is a man chosen, not by the party voters, but by 
a handful of top-flight leaders. 


Yet there is one circumstance which at times 
offers the voters a chance to indicate a prefer- 
ence. Recent reports state that Frank E. Gannett, 
the Republican aspirant, is seeking delegates to 
support him in the Convention. No doubt the 
Rochester publisher already has the backing (and 
hence the delegates) of leaders in his own home 
district and elsewhere, but by what method could 
he attempt to win Gannett-pledged delegates in 
New York County? In other words, how can he 
try to get his cause before the Republican voters 
of Manhattan? 

Well, at great effort and expense, he could build 
up a local organization and set it going in com- 
petition with the Simpson machine. This would 
mean sending corps of workers into districts where 
candidates have already been named and blessed 
by Mr. Simpson. The invaders would be burdened 
with a heavy task. They would have to seek out 
enrolled voters and persuade a sufficient number 
of them in each district to sign nominating peti- 
tions. On election day, the ballots would therefore 
carry four names but no indication of the candi- 
dates’ loyalties. Two names, however, would be 
those of the Organization men, ready to support 
Simpson’s choice for Presidential nominee; two 
other names would be those of the Gannett men, 
publicly pledged to support him as the Man Who. 

Thus, in the instance of a primary contest, the 
ballots would give a certain number of voters an 
opportunity to express a preference. Yet others— 
who might prefer Vandenberg or Taft or Martin 
—would have no means of voicing their desires. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. In honor of the President’s 
fifty-eighth birthday, January 30, thousands of 
dances were held throughout the country to raise 
funds for the campaign against infantile paralysis. 
... On his birthday, Mr. Roosevelt sent a message 
to Congress, urging an appropriation of between 
$7,500,000 and $10,000,000 for the erection of fifty 
hospitals in needy areas of the nation. . . . During 
1939 the total income payments to individuals 
throughout the country amounted to $69,700,000,- 
000 compared with $66,300,000,000 in 1938, the De- 
partment of Commerce reported. The figure in 1929 
was $82,700,000,000. In a preliminary estimate, the 
national income for 1939 was placed at approxi- 
mately $68,500,000,000 by the Commerce Depart- 
ment report. . . . President Roosevelt declared that 
Americans may join the fighting forces of foreign 
nations without losing their citizenship provided 
they do not take an oath of allegiance to the nation 
for which they battle. The President added that it 
is against the law for foreign countries to solicit 
enlistments here. . . . The Post Office Department 
decreed that “no articles or materials shall be ac- 
cepted in the air mails for dispatch by the trans- 
atlantic air service” to the belligerent nations or to 
neutral countries, mail for which goes through bel- 
ligerent nations; decreed also that parcel post and 
second-class mail matter may not be carried on sur- 
face ships to belligerent countries and Ireland ex- 
cept after declaration of transfer to foreign owner- 
ship. 


CONGRESS. ‘The House Appropriations Committee 
slashed $154,530,263 from the $788,929,519 re- 
quested by the Administration for the 1941 Agri- 
culture Department Supply Bill. .. . For the Naval 
Expansion Bill the House Naval Affairs Committee 
approved $655,000,000 instead of the $1,300,000,- 
000 requested by the Navy. . . . Opposing the ex- 
tension of $20,000,000 in new credits -to Finland 
through the Export-Import Bank, Senator Harri- 
son cited the condition of the Federal budget and 
the danger of such a loan to American neutrality. 
He suggested that instead of a Governmental loan 
a bond issue to be purchased by the American peo- 
ple be floated for Finland. . . . Governor Bottolfsen, 
of Idaho, appointed former Senator John W. 
Thomas, Republican, to the Senate seat left vacant 
by the death of William E. Borah. . . . The Presi- 
dent signed the bill authorizing acquisition by the 
Federal Government of the estate of Patrick Henry 
in Charlotte County, Va. . . . The House voted 
$75,000 for the operations of the Dies Committee 
during 1940. In magazine articles, Chairman Dies 
asserted that Administration agents had investi- 
gated his financial affairs and his record in law 
practice. Declaring it was the policy of President 
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Roosevelt and Secretary Hull to favor Russia, Mr. 
Dies stated the State Department had refused to 
show him certain letters, and added: “I think that 
the real reason for the refusal was the unwilling- 
ness of the State Department to permit me to see 
how closely our Government was working with 
Soviet Russia.” Letters placed in the Congressional 
Record by Representative Hook to show collusion 
between Mr. Dies and Silver Shirts leader, William 
Dudley Pelley, were characterized as forgeries by 
Representatives Cox and Keefe, who demanded 
that Representative Hook expunge the documents 
from the Record and apologize to the House. The 
Dies Committee declared that David Mayne had 
testified that he forged the letters, that he had 
been paid $100 for them and offered a job in the 
Department of Agriculture. 


WASHINGTON. The United States arms export 
business amounted to $204,555,780 in 1939, more 
than doubling the total for 1938. . . . Reversing a 
Federal Court of Appeals decision directing the 
Federal Communications Commission to reconsider 
a ruling concerning a broadcasting company’s ap- 
plication for a radio station construction permit, 
the Supreme Court declared the lower court had 
no right to supervise administrative actions of the 
FCC, and that “Congress, which creates and sus- 
tains these agencies, must be trusted to correct 
whatever defects experience may reveal.’’. .. Unem- 
ployment for the last two months of 1939 remained 
in excess of 9,000,000 Colonel F. C. Harrington, 
Works Projects Commissioner, announced... . Re- 
garding the Mexican seizure of American-owned oil 
properties, the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey charged that the State Department’s “leniency” 
in the matter had “stiffened the Mexican Govern- 
ment to take what it wants . . . in complete disre- 
gard of the rights of Americans and other for- 
eigners.”. . . Defending the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board before the House committee which is 
investigating it, J. Warren Madden, chairman of 
the Board, declared that statistics show there was 
no discrimination against the A. F. of L. in favor 
of the C.I.0.; also that the record showed the 
Board had no bias against employers. Appearing 
before the House Committee, William Green, presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., asserted that “the record 
seems to show that everybody agrees Bridges is a 
Communist except Dean Landis and Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins.” The Committee counsel, 
Edmund Toland, told Mr. Green that evidence 
would be offered to indicate that Harry Bridges 
recommended to the National Labor Relations 
Board “the designation of certain attorneys to try 
certain cases.” ... The 150th anniversary of the 
Supreme Court’s first sitting was celebrated. 

















At Home. The A. F. of L. executive council at its 
Miami meeting requested the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration to give business a “breathing spell” in order 
to restore confidence. President William Green, 
stating the Roosevelt Administration had been a 
greater friend of la»or than any other, pledged his 
organization’s support of the New Deal, character- 
ized John L. Lewis as an arch-ingrate. The A. F. 
of L. executive council urged the return “as rapidly 
as possible” of the building construction now being 
done by the Federal Government to private indus- 
try. .. . At the golden jubilee convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America, in Columbus, 
Ohio, John L. Lewis and other leaders criticized 
President Roosevelt for failing to call a conference 
of representatives of labor, industry, agriculture 
and Government to solve unemployment. Referring 
to Secretary Perkins as “woozy in the head,” Mr. 
Lewis said: “I do not think she knows as much 
about economics as a Hottentot knows about the 
moral law.”. . . The Jewish Peoples Committee for 
United Action Against Fascism and Anti-Semitism 
filed a complaint against Father Coughlin with the 
Department of Justice, received a reply that “the 
matters mentioned in your communication are re- 
ceiving the attention of the Department.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. Prime Minister Chamberlain, in a 
luncheon address, asked neutral nations to be tol- 
erant of British actions which may interfere with 
their trade, pointed out that these actions have not 
caused the loss of a single ship or of a single life. 
Reversing Winston Churchill’s recent appeal for 
neutrals to join up on the Allies’ side, Mr. Cham- 
berlain asserted it was for the neutrals to decide 
whether to enter the war or remain out of it. War 
changes in trade with the United States were of a 
temporary nature, the Prime Minister said. He 
asked Japan not to feel that the British seizure of 
twenty-one Germans from a Japanese ship was a 
blow to her prestige or a “want of consideration 
for the Japanese nation.”. . . Sir Frederick Whyte, 
director of the American division of the Ministry of 
Information, asserted that the Asiatic policy of the 
United States may draw it into the European war. 
. .. The casualty list of the British army for 1939 
showed 758 dead. Of these, only thirteen were 
killed in action, the rest dying from disease or acci- 
dent. . . . In South Africa, the motion to make a 
separate peace with Germany was defeated in the 
House of Assembly by 81 votes to 59. . . . Following 
the attack in the Ontario legislature upon its prose- 
cution of the war, the Mackenzie King Govern- 
ment of Canada dissolved Parliament, called a gen- 
eral election for March 26. . . . The Canadian Gov- 
ernment began negotiations to obtain experienced 
United States flyers to instruct Canadians. 


GERMANY. Celebrating on January 30 the end of 
the seventh year of Nazi power, Chancelor Hitler, 
speaking in the Sportpalast, declared: “They would 
have war. They shall have it.” Referring to Prime 
Minister Chamberlain as a “psalm-singing, Bible- 


carrying warrior of God,” Herr Hitler imitated Mr. 
Chamberlain carrying a Bible, then folded his 
hands in a prayerful attitude in mockery. Retorting 
to Premier Daladier’s speech, Chancelor Hitler as- 
serted M. Daladier’s efforts to separate the Ger- 
man people from their Government were futile. . . . 
Referring to the German occupation of Poland, Dr. 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart, Deputy Governor of the 
area, stated that the methods the Germans used 
with the Poles were such as could be understood 
“ by a primitive people.”. . . The official organ of 
the Hitler Elite Guard urged artificial semination. 


War. In the greatest aerial offensive of the war, 
German bombers flew over 400 miles of British 
coastline, dropping explosives, machine-gunning 
ships, during successive raids. Berlin claimed the 
raiders sank eighteen ships in two days. ...A 
German submarine attempting to attack a British 
convoy was sunk by a British flyer, London said. 
. . . The German pocket-battleship Deutschland 
arrived safely at a home port, Berlin claimed; had 
its name changed to Luetzow. . . . In the Finnish- 
Soviet war, the Finns continued to hold the Kare- 
lian Isthmus against Red assaults. North of Lake 
Ladoga, six Russian divisions were battling the un- 
yielding Finns. The Soviets continued bombing 
Finnish centers from the air. One raid destroyed a 
hospital, killed twenty-three nurses and patients. 

. Finn airmen bombed an unnamed Russian port. 


THE VATICAN. The full report of Cardinal Hlond, 
Primate of Poland, on the Nazi oppressions in Po- 
land was released. A persecution of the Catholic 
Church and a deliberate effort to exterminate the 
Polish people is under way, the Cardinal said. The 
Cardinal’s report gave the names of many priests 
shot by the Germans, described the profanations 
of churches and Sacraments, the raiding of con- 
vents, the expulsion of nuns from hospitals. Great 
numbers of Polish men and women are torn from 
their homes at night, herded into box cars, shipped 
east to “Gouvernement General Poland,” so that 
Germans may take their homes and lands, the re- 
port disclosed. The younger Polish girls and boys 
are dispatched to Germany to become Nazified. Al- 
ready there are whole districts where the churches 
are closed, the priests expelled. If the Hitler perse- 
cution continues unimpeded, there will soon be a 
vast territory completely de-Christianized, the re- 
port said. 


FooTNOTES. In retaliation for the British action 
in taking Germans off a Japanese ship, a Japanese 
naval vessel halted a British coastal vessel in Chi- 
nese waters, searched it. Japan then tightened the 
blockade of the British in Tientsin. . . . The Japa- 
nese-Russian negotiators over the Manchukuo- 
Outer Mongolia borders failed to agree, the com- 
mission disbanded. . . . Spain returned to the Jesuit 
Orders its properties, which has been expropriated 
by the Republic. 
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A REFORMED CLO. 


WHAT employers ask from the union is that it be 
reasonable in its demands and faithful to its con- 
tracts. Employers who have dealt with the United 
Mine Workers have always had both. With very 
few exceptions, the local aggregations have been 
led by men who knew that every problem con- 
nected with coal-mining has two sides, and some- 
times more. No U.M.W. union ever had a convict or 
a racketeer at its head. 

It has been claimed that the United Mine Work- 
ers have never broken a contract. Under the lead- 
ership of John L. Lewis, the U.M.W. became the 
largest union of miners in the world. Lewis knew 
how to teach and to lead. Out of a mass of leader- 
less and oppressed miners, he made a compact body 
that could bargain with the owners, and get satis- 
factory results. 

The reputation of Mr. Lewis was among the chief 
reasons why we welcomed the rise of the C.I.O. 
There were other reasons, of course. Mr. Lewis had 
a definite plan to accomplish what the American 
Federation of Labor had never been able to do, and, 
apparently, was not anxious to undertake. The 
A. F. of L. had become an organization for the 
aristocracy of labor. It appealed to skilled workers, 
and was conducted for their benefit. Its attitude to- 
ward the worker with the pick and shovel, the 
toiler enslaved in the heavy industries, and the 
great army of unskilled men who in return for a 
pittance perform a needed function in the industrial 
world, was an attitude of indifference. Sometimes 
it did not differ greatly from that of the benighted 
capitalist toward every kind of wage-earner. 

The A. F. of L. served its clients well over a long 
period of years. But it worked in too narrow a 
field. Although it spoke for labor in general, it 
never actually represented more than ten per cent 
of all American wage-earners. Mr. Lewis proposed 
to enlarge the field to take in unskilled labor, and 
to enter new fields in which the A. F. of L. had 
not been able to organize. 

Why John L. Lewis seemed to forget in the first 
two or three years of the C.I1.O. all that he had 
learned as leader of the U.M.W. will always remain 
something of a mystery. Unlike the U.M.W., a dis- 
ciplined body of intelligent workers, the C.I.0. soon 
assumed the characteristics of a mob. It wel- 
comed the aid of Communists as organizers, and 
even as directors of the local groups, although 
Communists had been barred even from member- 
ship in the U.M.W. Later, Mr. Lewis made the mis- 
take of turning the C.I.O. into an auxiliary of the 
Democratic party through a gift of $469,384.91. 

We believe that Mr. Lewis has learned by experi- 
ence. No longer does the C.I.0. welcome Commu- 
nists, and remarks recently attributed to him in- 
dicate that the liason with the Democratic party is 
now only a bitter memory. With Communism and 
partisan politics renounced, Mr. Lewis may now be 
able to give the C.I.0. a standing comparable with 
that of the U.M.W. We bid him Godspeed in the 
task. 
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CONTROLLED FREE SPEECH 


IT all depends. Last week an association styling 
itself the National League for the Protection of 
Free Discussion, or something to that effect, met in 
New York. The morning was taken up by speakers 
who proved very vehemently that the well-being 
and preservation of this Republic depend upon the 
guarantee for every man to discuss any subject at 
any time, and in the manner he thinks best. That 
afternoon the same speakers voted to support a 
movement to deny Father Coughlin the right to 
discuss anything at any time, unless he discussed it 
in the manner they thought best. 


AFTER SEVEN LE 


THE solution of the problem of unemployment 
cannot be postponed indefinitely. After seven 
years, during which the Government has poured 
out billions on various projects, not one of these 
schemes has operated to encourage business 
and to decrease unemployment. It is unfor- 
tunately true, as Hugh Johnson said at the 
C.I.0. convention, that in seven years the Gov- 
ernment has not solved one of the nation’s 
major problems. 

It is no answer to retort, with the Secretary 
of Labor, that another term for a Democrat in 
the White House, either Mr. Roosevelt, or a 
man trained and instructed by him, will bring 
us prosperity. It is no answer to point to the 
millions who have been kept from starvation 
by State or Federal doles, by private charity, 
or by low-waged, non-productive “‘jobs”’ created 
by the States or by Congress. 

These answers assume that we must repeat 
for an indefinite period the privations of the 
last seven years, with one-third of the nation, 
as President Roosevelt has observed, ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, ill-housed. In the words of Philip Mur- 
ray, national vice president of the C.I.O., after 
seven years of experiments during which Con- 
gress gave the Administration a free hand, we 
are confronted with the spectacle of “the dis- 
tress of the one-third of the working popula- 
tion which is out of work, and of the other two- 
thirds who are oppressed and burdened with 
trying to keep them alive.” 

The worker does not want charity. Only a 
slave can be contented with a dole. Yet, after 
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dRIALS 


MR. ICKES’ OX 


THESE little inconsistencies are so delightfully 
naive that we need not take them very seriously. 
We see them in “liberal” groups which condemn 
the Nazis in Germany, but have only praise for 
Stalin in Russia. They are frequently exemplified 
in Mr. Ickes who roundly damns the Dies Commit- 
tee on the ground that its handpicked witnesses are 
not cross-examined, and canonizes the La Follette 
Committee as outstandingly American, although 
this Committee too handpicks witnesses and pro- 
tects them against cross-examination. Mr. Ickes 
knows when his ox is gored. 


/ENLEAN YEARS 


seven years, the only solution of the problem 
of unemployment that has been considered at 
Washington is a continuation of the dole sys- 
tem, maintained by higher taxes, Federal, State 
and local. 

The danger inherent in this policy cannot be 
hidden much longer. We are gradually mov- 
ing to the time when, as Mr. Murray has said, 
unemployment and the misery it causes millions 
will burst forth in public uprisings and revolt. 
That our streets have not been filled with armed 
men turning in desperation to riot and rebel- 
lion, only shows that the patience of our ten 
million workers who seek employment in vain, 
is not yet exhausted. Their forbearance is not 
evidence that it can never be exhausted. We 
may yet see bread-riots. 

Twice within the last two years, organized 
labor has asked the President to call a confer- 
ence of workers and employers to discuss un- 
employment. On both occasions, the President 
expressed his interest in the scheme, but noth- 
ing has been done. 

It is by no means certain that this confer- 
ence would find the solution. But since no one 
at Washington has found it, nothing would be 
lost by calling a conference. In any case, it is 
time to stop thinking about distress in Europe, 
if that reflection keeps us from thinking about 
distress at home. After all, the first duty of 
the American Government is to the American 
people. Even after seven years of costly ex- 
perimentation that duty remains. Europe can- 
not be expected to undertake the solution. 


—————— 


REMEMBER POLAND 


THE saddest pages in Poland’s history are now 
being written in blood by the savage hordes of 
Hitler. 

Thousands of innocent men and women have 
been brutally murdered by Hitler’s officials. Tens 
of thousands have been driven from their homes 
and confined in camps in which they are deprived 
of the barest necessities of life. Since for some 
months the weather has been bitterly cold, with 
the thermometer often registering fifteen degrees 
below zero, the suffering of these unfortunate vic- 
tims has been beyond words. Often, their only pro- 
tection against the inclement weather has been a 
barn, unheated, and with a cement floor on which 
a little straw has been thrown. Families have been 
separated, and “attention is paid to no one, not 
even to the aged or dying, the children, or mothers 
in the pangs of childbirth.” 

“The babies born in these large barns are, for 
lack of warm water, washed with tepid coffee, con- 
tributed by generous souls. Illness and mortality 
have reached a high percentage, but doctors and 
priests are not allowed, unless they happen to be 
among the victims.” 

From time to time in the last few months stories 
of German atrocities in Poland have reached this 
country. Some were discredited as too frightful for 
belief. Others, less startling, were taken to repre- 
sent conditions which, while deplorable, seem to be 
inevitable in modern warfare. 

No longer is it possible to reject these reports. 
Last week a memorandum, from which the above 
quotations are taken, was presented to the Holy 
Father by Cardinal Hlond, Primate of Poland, and 
details taken from the document were subsequently 
broadcast from the Papal radio station. The high 
character of the Cardinal Primate gives his memo- 
randum an authority which cannct be questioned. 
Further, had any doubt as to its accuracy existed, 
the memorandum would not have been cited in the 
broadcasts from the Papal radio station. The facts 
are worse than those which were reported shortly 
after the fall of Warsaw, and it must now be ad- 
mitted that there is a reign of terror in Poland 
today, such as history has never before recorded. 

It is impossible to doubt that this brutality has 
been deliberately planned. Not only does it follow 
the familiar line so often used by Hitler, first in 
Germany itself, and later in Austria, but positive 
evidence is given to show that acts of ferocious 
violence have been perpetrated by the German se- 
cret police and other agents of Hitler, and that the 
civil officials, presumably responsible for good 
order, have done nothing to stay them. 

In Poland, as in every region which has fallen 
under Nazi domination, the chief object of attack 
has been the Catholic Church, with her ministers 
and her people. The Cardinal’s memorandum gives 
the names of priests who have been murdered by 
the Hitler Government, the titles of convents of 
Religious women which have been closed or de- 
stroyed, after the Sisters had been turned into the 
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streets, or interned in camps, and the names of the 
towns and cities in which churches have been loot- 
ed and desecrated. In some instances the Blessed 
Sacrament has been profaned. 

Catholic schools, orphanages and hospitals have 
been closed, and many boys and girls under four- 
teen years of age have been deported to Germany 
“to be brought up under Nazi doctrines.” That 
these doctrines include the teaching of the most 
degrading immorality, has recently been disclosed, 
dispelling any possible doubt, by the protests of 
the Bishops in Germany. All funds belonging to 
churches have been looted, about half the entire 
number of churches have been closed, and sermons 
are permitted only in German. “The persecution 
will soon have achieved its aim,” comments the 
memorandum. “The cradle of the Faith in Poland 
will become its tomb.” 

We do not record these horrors to stir up hatred 
of the Hitler regime; it is assumed that hatred of 
the frightful cruelties which are characteristic of 
the Hitler Government wherever it is found, burns 
in every heart that is human. This story of the suf- 
ferings endured by our Catholic brethren in Poland 
should move us to help them by fervent prayer, 
that in His infinite mercy God may confound their 
persecutors, and bring the sufferings of His people 
to an end. It should also urge us to give generously 
to the Polish relief funds which have been estab- 
lished in many American dioceses. 

We have been tried by economic distress, but our 
sufferings are not to be compared with those of our 
Polish brethren. Out of our poverty let us give, and 
give generously, for what we do for these perse- 
cuted people, we do for Christ. 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


THAT prudent man who signed himself “G. Wash- 
ington,” will be commemorated by the country 
next week. But, like the Fourth of July, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday is no longer a day when we sit down 
to think about the Declaration of Independence, or 
the Farewell Address. It is merely a time when we 
just sit down. 

That G. Washington was a prudent man, is indi- 
cated by his dislike of a national debt. Not even 
Andrew Jackson, the patron of the Democratic 
party (as he knew it), hated debt more sincerely. 
“Allow me to hope that it will be a favorite policy 
with you,” wrote Washington, in his second Mes- 
sage to Congress (December 8, 1790), “not merely 
to secure a payment of the interest of the debt 
funded, but as far and as fast as the growing re- 
sources of the country will permit to exonerate it 
of the principal itself.” It is not of record that 
Washington, then or at any time, thought that a 
huge public debt could be entered on the books as 
a profitable investment. 

That is one of the reasons why Washington is 
still “first in war, first in peace, first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” But we could wish that some 
en were more like him in hating a pub- 
lic debt. 
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TONIC FOR THE SOUL 


IN some of the medieval mystery plays, the element 
of comic relief is furnished, it is said, by the devil. 
Our ancestors in the Faith were not merely per- 
sons who, because they had not been blessed by 
air-conditioning and oil-burners, froze through the 
winter in wattled huts, and sweltered in them 
through long summer nights. They were intelligent 
enough to build and love cathedrals whose beauty 
has never been equalled; human enough to enjoy 
a good joke, and Catholic enough to find many a 
rare jape in the devil. Satan was so dull intel- 
lectually, they thought, that he did not realize that 
he was doomed to eternal defeat as well as to 
eternal fire. 

It can be said in all reverence that the Gospel 
for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, iv, 1-11) bears out 
our ancestors’ opinion of Satan’s stupidity. That 
Satan could have been ignorant of the true char- 
acter of this Man Whom he found fasting in the 
desert, seems almost incredible. Satan knew well 
the things that had been written concerning the 
Messias. He had seen Bethlehem, and the Divine 
Child subject to Joseph and Mary at Nazareth. Now 
he seizes the moment when Our Lord is “hungry,” 
to suggest that the stones which lay about them 
be turned into bread. He is repulsed, but he con- 
tinues to tempt Jesus to act at his bidding, and at 
last proposes that the all-holy One adore him, the 
prince of all evil. 

The medievalist who thought that Satan’s in- 
tellect was not what it had once been, judged cor- 
rectly. Created as an angelic intellect, rebellion had 
darkened it, and thereafter Omnipotence checked 
the evils which it plotted against the Divine plans. 
That is why we can truly say that Satan can never 
hurt us unless we willingly put ourselves in his 
power. A vicious dog, chained to his kennel, can 
snarl and gnash his teeth, but we are safe as long 
as the distance between us and him is greater than 
the distance his chain can span. 

The trouble with some of us is that, like Satan, 
we are fools. Modern jargon about “broadminded- 
ness,” and even about what the medievalists, in 
their quaint pre-Freudian way, denounced as mortal 
sin, induces us to think that after all Satan is a 
dog who does not merit his bad name. He is a 
harmless pup, making a great fuss to attract our 
attention, and a pat on the head. 

That folly has ruined many. While temptation 
is a terrible reality, to which we shall be exposed 
all our lives, it can never hurt us as long as we 
keep near Our Lord, and out of Satan’s way. The 
temptation that can, and very likely will, destroy 
us, is the temptation that we deliberately seek, or 
trifle with. 

Most of us will get along better when we think 
more about our prayers and less about our spiritual 
agonies, more about self-denial and less about crea- 
ture comforts. The soul as well as the body needs 
an occasional tonic, and corporal austerity is highly 
recommended by ghostly doctors. Lent is a good 
time to begin to take this tonic. Fortunately, it is 
habit-forming. 

















CORRESPONDENCE | 











CHRISTIAN FRONT 

Eprtor: Your readers will be glad, as I am, that in 
your weekly Comment (January 27) you do not 
take the guilt of those eighteen young “plotters” 
for granted and do not cast the responsibility, 
either direct or indirect, or anyone. Here is hop- 
ing the editors of one of our New York weeklies, 
supposedly Catholic, read your comment and learn 
from it. 

You are right: “There is, undoubtedly, some- 
thing lurking beneath what is obvious. Mr. Hoover 
might, we suspect, make more startling revelations 
if he took the public in his confidence and told 
them who were the agents who prodded him and 
his agents to turn into comedians.” The story did 
read like a comedy from the start. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Hoover is just the sort of dependable public 
officer to pry into the affair and tell us just what 
happened. I have a hunch he, too, is “inclined to 
believe that the FBI was used, in this fantastic in- 
cident, to further the drive of certain powerful in- 
terests.” If so, we shall be seeing fireworks. And 
the Dies Committee, by the way, has not an over- 
whelming vote of the House extended its life for 
another year? The Christian Front, whatever that 
is, must have been behind that overwhelming vote, 
don’t you think so? 

Washington, D. C. 

FRANCIS BorciA STECK, O.F.M. 


THANKS TO U.S. 

EpiTor: The controversy raging in the columns of 
AMERICA as to the desirability of the entry of the 
United States into the War is rather mystifying. 
Ever since the beginning of the war I have care- 
fully read the newspapers, and at no time have I 
come across the slightest suggestion from any re- 
sponsible person in the belligerent countries that 
the United States should enter the War. It is true 
that some people in all countries prefer to take an 
imaginative rather than a realistic view of the pres- 
ent conflict, and they are doing the talking. 

Many people are thinking so much of the last 
war, that they do not yet comprehend the present 
war as being a virtual siege of Germany. These 
tactics have proved highly successful so far. 

As a matter of fact, the United States came into 
the War on the side of the Allies the day the Arms 
Embargo was repealed. The Allies have all the man- 
power they need. What they expect and what 
they are getting from the United States are air- 
planes, ships, trucks, munitions, and all sorts of 
supplies. If the war lasts long enough, the Allies 
will have repatriated all their securities once held 
in the United States. The United States will hold all 
the world’s gold supply, so the British Empire and 
France will have to abandon the gold standard en- 


tirely. The economic ministries set up during the 
war will be functioning so well that all trade will 
be carried on through that medium, instead of 
through the banks as has been the case in former 
years. 

It will be hard, I know, to convince the suspicious 
Irish Americans that Britain has no sinister de- 
signs up her sleeve to involve the United States in 
war, or to convince the earnest crusader type of 
American that so far there is no need for American 
intervention. Every thinking person among the 
Allies understands and respects the desire true 
Americans have to keep clear of foreign wars. We 
quite understand that the United States has no in- 
terest in the war, and are quite grateful for all the 
materials we expect American producers to furnish 
us with. 


Regina, Sas. M. M. 


LEAGUE AND RUSSIA 


EprTor: In a Comment paragraph (January 27) 
you state: “Then, [on the occasion of Russia’s ad- 
mission to the League of Nations] only two of the 
smallest countries of Europe through their repre- 
sentatives decried the admission. . . .” Are you 
speaking on your own authority or quoting from 
Osservatore Romano? In any case the statement is 
untrue. 

Mr. de Valera did not decry the admission. He 
decried Communism, and voted for the admission 
of Russia. His vote he defended, in the speech from 
which you quote, on the ground that Russia was 
a nation of 150,000,000 and that such a nation 
should not be excluded from an assembly whose 
purpose was to lay the foundations for a lasting 
peace for all Europe. He made the same defense 
of his vote in a speech in Ireland, after his return 
from Geneva. 

Let us keep the record straight. 

Elmira, N. Y. OWEN B. MCGUIRE 


CRITIC 

EprtTor: I knew that it had to come—that some 
Franciscan would pounce on the book, Jn the Foot- 
steps of St. Francis. The critic says that the author 
has no knowledge of theology, but then neither did 
Saint Francis ever study theology and yet he 


‘ preached even to Popes. These pro and con argu- 


ments will result in the book getting a much wider 
reading public, which it richly deserves. 

It seems to me that the good Protestant author 
comes much closer to the spirit of the lovable Saint 
than his critic. If this Franciscan had lived in the 
time of Saint Francis would he have been in the 
opposition camp? 


Crawford, Neb. B. A. 
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POOR SAINT VALENTINE 
HAS BEEN CAPTURED BY CUPID 


WALTER V. GAVIGAN 








HEARTS are at a discount nowadays. Even senti- 
ment is suspect. Yet few will deny that the senti- 
ment behind the exchange of Valentines on Feb- 
ruary 14 was a happy thought on the part of our 
ancestors. This hallowed tradition, in fact, can be 
traced back even to pagan Rome, where, on the 
Feast of the goddess Februata Juno, young blades 
drew lots for sweethearts for the coming year, and 
then strutted about the public forums proudly dis- 
playing the names of their favored young ladies, 
which were pinned prominently to their flowing 
togas. 

With the coming of Christianity, this practice 
was frowned upon, and according to Dr. Alban 
Butler: 

Pastors, by every means in their power, worked 
zealously, to eradicate the vestiges of pagan super- 
stition, chiefly by the simple process of retaining 
the ceremonies, but modifying their significance, and 
substituted for the drawing of names, in honor of 
the goddess Februata Juno, the names of some par- 
ticular saints. But as the festival of Lupercalia, took 
place during February, the fourteenth of the month, 
Saint Valentine’s Day, was selected for the new 
feast, as occurring about the same time. The saints 
whose names were drawn, were proposed for imita- 
tion to the persons who received the slips of paper 
whereon they were written, and in many religious 
houses, where the custom still prevails, each mem- 
ber of the community preserves his billet, during 
the year, as an incitement to imitate the virtues and 
invoke the special blessing of his holy Valentine. 
The name of Saint Valentine, Martyr, who was 

beheaded during the troublous times of Marcus 
Aurelius Claudius about 270 A.D., thus became in- 
tertwined with the vagaries and intrigues of pagan 
Cupid. Despite the efforts of Saint Francis de Sales, 
and others, to Christianize the day, it was universal- 
ly acclaimed the festival of lovers. Through no fault 
of his own poor Saint Valentine was declared Hiero- 
phant of the Heart. 

Saint Valentine’s relics are still preserved in the 
Church of Saint Praxedes at Rome, where one of 
the gates of the city was formerly known as Porta 
Valentini. Various legends are attached to his name; 
but one thing is certain, the good man never wrote 
love lyrics in his life. Ben Jonson is right, there- 
fore, in absolving him from all responsibility for 
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the floods of tender sentiment poured forth yearly 
in his name: 

Bishop Valentine 

Left us example to do deeds of charity 

To feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 

Visit the weak and sick, to entertain the poor, 

And give the dead, a Christian funeral; 

These were the works of Christian piety, he did practise; 
And bade us imitate; not look for lovers 

Or handsome images to please our senses. 


Many were the superstitions that became linked 
with the Saint’s day. One of the oldest, dating to 
Chaucer’s time, held that birds picked their mates 
on February 14. Robert Herrick tells us this in 
his Hesperides, as does Shakespeare in Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream. John Donne, the seventeenth 
century poet, also celebrates the tradition: 


Hail, Bishop Valentine 

All the air is thy diocese; 

And all the chirping choristers 

And other birds are thy parishoners; 

Thou marryest every year, 

The lyric lark and the grave, whispering dove; 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with his red stomacher; 
Thou mak’st the blackbird speed as soon 

As doth the goldfish or the halcyon. 


According to another custom, the first young 
man or woman, encountered on the morning of 
Saint Valentine’s day, became one’s Valentine for 
the ensuing year. The event therefore was awaited 
with some apprehension. One young lady wrote in 
her commonplace book for 1754: 


Last Friday was Valentines day, and the night 
before, I got five bay leaves, and pinned four of 
them to the four corners of my pillow, and the fifth 
to the middle; and if I dreamt of my sweetheart, 
Betty said, we should be married before the year 
was out. But to make it more sure, I boiled an egg 
hard, and took out the yolk, and filled it with salt, 
and when I went to bed, ate it, shell and all, with- 
out speaking or drinking after it. We also wrote our 
lover’s names on bits of paper, and rolled them up 
in clay, and put them in water, and the first that 
rose up, was to be our Valentine. Would you think 
it? Mr. Blossom was my man. I lay abed, and shut 
my eyes all morning until he came to our house, for 
I would not have seen another man before him, for 
all the world. 


The day naturally brought about a great deal of 

















window-watching on the part of the young ladies 
and the song of poor mad Ophelia comes at once 
to mind: 

Good morrow, ’tis Saint Valentine, 

All in the morn betime, 

And I a maid at your window, 

To be your Valentine. 

Goldsmith’s rustics in the Vicar of Wakefield ex- 
change love-knots on Valentine’s day. In the rollick- 
ing days of King Charles the Second, far more 
valuable gifts were exchanged and Mr. Pepys has 
several references to the custom in his entertain- 
ing diary: “To my Cousin Turner’s,” he writes on 
one occasion, “where, having the last night been 
told by her that she had drawn me for her Valen- 
tine, I did this day, call at the New Exchange, and 
bought her a pair of green silk stockings, and gar- 
ters and shoestrings, and two pair of Jessemy 
gloves, all coming to about twenty-eight shillings, 
and did give them to her this noon.” As another 
time when he drew his wife as his Valentine, the 
genial Pepys presented her with “a turkeystone 
set with little diamonds,” remarking as he did so, 
“it will cost me five pounds; she costing me little 
compared with other wives.” This is true consider- 
ing that Miss Stuart who later became the Duchess 
of Richmond was presented with a jewel worth 
eighteen-hundred pounds and a ring worth some 
three hundred pounds on the occasions when she 
was the Valentine of the Duke of York and of his 
friend Lord Mandeville. 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, most Valentines were of the homemade 
variety. Mr. Pepys records for Feb. 14, 1667: “This 
morning came to my wife’s bed side, Little Will 
Mercer, to be her Valentine, and brought her name 
written on blue paper in gold letters, done by him- 
self, very pretty and we were both well pleased 
with it.” 

Charles, Duke of Orleans, after being taken pris- 
oner by the English at the Battle of Agincourt in 
1415, was confined to the Tower of London for 
a period of twenty-five years before being ran- 
somed. During that long interim, he busied himself 
in writing poetry, including some sixty Valentines. 
Many of the originals preserved in the British Mu- 
seum have been translated into English. The follow- 
ing is typical: 

Wilt thou be mine, dear Love reply 
Sweetly consent, or else deny; 
Whisper softly, none shall know 
Wilt thou be mine Love, aye or no? 
Spite of fortune we may be 
Happy, by one word from thee; 
Life flies swiftly, ere it go, 

Wilt thou be mine Love, aye or no? 

The first manufactured Valentines appeared on 
the market about 1800. The more personal ones 
however have always been favored, many agree- 
ing with Dr. Johnson that “a Valentine is a missive 
sent by a sweetheart to a sweetheart.” In order to 
help those who had difficulty in courting the Muse 
and were in search of exactly the right couplets 
to express their feelings, six-penny pamphlets were 
on the market for years. These bore such intrigu- 
ing titles as The Congress of Love, Cupid’s Annual 


Register and even Hymen’s Revenge Against Old 
Maids, Old Bachelors and Impertinent Coxcombs. 

By Victorian times, the Valentine industry had 
grown to such proportions that thousands of women 
were employed in designing and manufacturing the 
trifles. One London stationer boasted that he had 
sold $90,000 worth in six months. From 494,700 
sent through the post in 1863, the number reached 
a peak of 634,000 in 1882. A convent of French 
nuns is said to have become self-supporting by turn- 
ing out thousands of tiny cambric roses annually. 
“The raw material,” writes a commentator of 1869, 
“consist of sheets of little cupids, and groups of 
flowers, principally roses, forget-me-nots, and 
heartsease from Germany; piles of little squares 
of silk and satin upon which sprigs of fuchsia and 
jessamine have been painted by hand in Paris; 
while of London-make, there are boxes of artifi- 
cial flowers and of pearl beads, chests of little 
landscapes, printed in colors and quires of em- 
bossed, silvered, and gilded paper and envelopes, 
and of that delicate lace work which is a perpetual 
wonder to children of all ages.”’ The industry was 
growing. 

For years, Germany furnished most of the world’s 
Valentines. American manufacturers came to the 
forefront however about 1906. The catalogs of some 
of the publishing houses in the 1900’s listed a vari- 
ety of types, costing from a cent to six dollars. 
Among these were “mechanical novelties which 
when closed lie flat, but upon being opened, various 
tiers of decoration arise in a most striking man- 
ner, the subjects including flowers that open, fairy 
coaches that open, shrines concealing Cupids and 
hearts,” etc. “Then there were art-drops hung in 
graceful fashion by silk and satin ribbons” and 
“special lace and sachet numbers for the ladies, in 
the form of beautiful glove and handkerchief cases.” 

When the Valentine craze was at its height, one 
young lady voiced the observation that many of 
the Valentines “are perfumed to a degree that puts 
the violet to shame and would make a white rose 
blush. The painted Cupid, however,” she adds, “ad- 
mirably represents some of the lovers of this un- 
chivalrous age, for he is always taking aim, and 
there it ends.” 

An advertisement which a Wooster, Ohio, dealer 
inserted in a local paper in 1853 is typical in its 
mixture of sentiment with business: 

The great increase of marriages throughout 
Wayne County, during the past year, is said to 
have been occasioned by the superior excellence of 
the Valentines sold by George Howard. Indeed, so 
complete was his success in this line, that Cupid 
has again commissioned him Chief High Priest of 
Love, Courtship and Marriage, and has supplied 
George with the most complete and a perfect as- 
sortment of Loves armor, ever before offered to 
the citizens of Wayne County. 

Certainly, in this strea..lined and hard-boiled 
age, Valentines are less sentimental and less nu- 
merous than they used to be. Yet romance is not 
dead, and so happily they still survive, a pleasant 
link with that bygone age of sentiment connoted 
by transfixed hearts, cooing doves, and plump, 
healthy Cupids. 
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FILIGREE 


I weave my thoughts into a chain, 
Golden, of intricate design, 
A filigree of Spain— 
Flowers and grain, 
A teardrop rain— 
Delicate, but no more than mine. 
Upon this chain I'll clasp your love, as bright 
And round and simple as the sun— 
A lamp to light 
My private night 
And show the pathways where I run. 
Let time go by until the chain 
May proudly hold the amulet; 
For I shall weave a golden net 
Of autumn brambles in the rain 
That even your love may not disdain. 
KENTON KILMER 


ANTICIPATION 


The poem I would like to write 
Is round the corner out of sight. 


Is it a hymn or madrigal? 
Oh, ts it really there at all? 


Yes! When I listen I can hear 
Its dainty footfalls drawing near. 
Pauta KurTH 


THE VERY FOOLISH VIRGIN 


While the other maidens polished the lamps’ bronze 
frames 
Dull burnished by the dimming day, 
I set yellow oil climbing into yellow flames 
Flouting the low sun’s last long ray. 


They spent their breath on the dark metal faces; 
Peering, they sought for traces of oil spilt. 

I watched the vagrant flames finger far places, 
Laughed at fantastic shadow things they built. 


Lamps are but lamps, and oil is for burning! 
Who knew what night might never bring? 
Lamp shadows dance in a dusk swift-turning, 
I mouthed their muteness, for I could sing. 


Substance of shadows to my hopes gave mass, 
Construed the bridegroom drawing near. 

Sighs I spent on dreams that brightly pass, 
Wherein he found me, maid fearing no peer. 


Ah, Lord, you came in a moment,— 
You came, day spent, 
And my lamp’s gay blaze burnt out. 
You passed while I fumbled futile flints; 
You moved on while I shook a hollow lamp about. 


My God, you came: I had not light to mark you. 
It was dark. You 
Entered a waiting mansion: 


Flung portals lanced the dark, carved you a path of 
light; 

Blinded my eager advance, blasted my dark-dazzled 
sight! 


I cannot see to find the door and knock: 
It is dark— 
My spider light, poured out spinning shadows. 


I am alone in the dark: 
I dare not cry out, lest laughed-at shadows mock, 
Mocking blindly, laugh at blinded me. 


It is dark, stark lonely: 
And in the dark, I only— 
For you have come,—and you and yours have passed. 


Black night now grows: 
No, now is black nothingness amassed— 
Black fear of conjured shadows! 
Blank dread what sightless I may see! 
Bleak dread what loneness yet—yet may not be! 
Weak horror that being nothing, thus 


Must I ever be! 
JAMES D. CARROLL 


MIDDLE-AGED QUIXOTE 


From gossamer illusion 
There has grown 

A coat of armor 
Harder than a stone. 


No longer does a windmill 
Tempt my lance, 
A creature fortified 


By circumstance. 
Louise CRENSHAW Ray 


RECOVERY 


I who have watched the long 

Persistent growth of spring 

And sighed with every breath; 

“This is all for the strong, 

It pains and worries so 

A heart, too weak for strife,” 

Now say impatiently; 

“The crocus buds are out. 

A sparrow gracefully 

Has flown upon a twig 

And thrilled his ecstasy, 

And still the new-pruned peach 

Stands grey against the clouds.” 

Then smilingly I watch 

The sun slant gentle rays 

Upon the thin young tree. 

“It will be glad to bloom 

And fight against the frost 

With such a friend as this.” 
FRANCES FRIESEKE 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
THE WAR _ PRESIDENT 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE War Years. By Carl Sand- 
burg. Harcourt, Brace and Co. In four volumes. $20 
“SITTING out life’s decline,” William H. Herndon wrote 
for the benefit of biographers a final word on his old 
law-partner, Abraham Lincoln. “The man was hard, very 
difficult to understand, even by his bosom friends.” Men 
used to come into our office, writes Herndon to C. O. 
Poole, on January 5, 1886, listen to Lincoln’s talk, and 
then exclaim: “Oh, what a simple-minded man is Mr. 

Lincoln! So plain! So unambitious! So confiding!” 

But Herndon did not join the chorus; not then, and 
certainly not after Lincoln’s death. This country lawyer 
who had run for every office “from the trusteeship of 
our then little village to the presidency,” wrote Hern- 
don, “never wholly opened himself to mortal creature.” 
As Herndon knew him up to 1861, Lincoln was “terribly 
secretive,” “a man of infinite silences.” Herndon con- 
cluded that the best contribution he could make toward 
a biography of Lincoln was to tell all that he knew 
about the man, and could find out about his parentage 
and his early environment. Later, out of this mass of 
fact and inference, some artist might by his genius 
bring Lincoln from the grave, and let him live, as he 
was, and not as fable made him, in the minds of his 
countrymen. 

For some reason, not obvious, it has become the 
fashion to decry the worth of Herndon’s testimony. 
Beveridge thought that Herndon could be trusted as 
both accurate and truthful whenever he wrote, “I heard 
Lincoln say this,” or “I saw Lincoln do this.” In my 
judgment, Beveridge’s rating of Herndon is unaffected 
by the attacks which have been leveled against it. Hern- 
don’s inferences, which he was continually revising, are 
another matter. But Herndon opened the quarry from 
which no biographer of Lincoln has been ashamed to 
dig. As Hertz says, every biographer has “either con- 
sulted Herndon in person, or relied on letters or writings 
left by him.” All his life Herndon struggled to tell what 
he knew about Lincoln. But he was not a man of let- 
ters; he had to earn his bread by practising law, which 
he hated; and he never found a collaborator who would 
use his materials without reservations, or a publisher 
who would take the responsibility for any but a bowlder- 
ized edition of what was finally brought out in collabora- 
tion with Jesse Weik. Unlike Robert T. Lincoln, Hern- 
don did not believe in burning letters or papers that 
might help us to know Lincoln better. He thought that 
Lincoln was great enough to stand the truth. 

Herndon’s protest (it was not an admission or a con- 
fession) that he did not understand Lincoln is both a 
spur to biographers, and a comfort. If they succeed 
where he failed, great is their glory. If they fail, they 
fail in excellent company. 

In this excellent company, the author of these volumes 
must be placed. 

Opening the first volume, I hoped to find another 
failure as splendid as Sandburg’s The Prairie Years. 
After twice reading through 2,401 pages of text (a task 
that will prompt many readers to arrange an immediate 
consultation with their oculists, for the narrative is 
often involved, and the letterpress is not of the best) 
I rested in the conviction that I surveyed another fail- 
ure, but a failure not quite so glorious as The Prairie 
Years. At the end of the study, even the reader whose 
acquaintance with Lincoln is but modest will know little 
more than when he opened the first volume. In The 
Prairie Years, Sandburg is the poets’ historian. In The 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE: 


DO YOU KNOW THE CAUSES? 


James Devane 


"If we ask what is the cause of this war we will not 
find it in what Chamberlain said to Hitler at Munich, 
what Ciano told Ribbentrop, or in the confessions of 
Daladier to Mussolini. We will not find it in Danzig 
or the Corridor. These are but sparks from the sim- 
mering pile. 

"The causes go much deeper both in the spiritual 
side and in the physical, political and material side." 
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War Years, he is not the historians’ historian. The care- 
ful student who wishes to enlarge his knowledge on an 
obscure or disputed point in the life of Lincoln, the War 
President, will not, I think, find his curiosity satisfied 
by these four volumes. He will probably find, however, 
a digest of all that has been written about these dis- 
putes and obscurities. 

Sandburg is at his best in the deeply moving chapters 
which record in detail Lincoln’s last day. Worthy of note, 
too, are the incidental sketches of Lee, Jackson, Sher- 
man, and Grant. Many of the 414 halftones from photo- 
graphs, and the 249 reproductions of cartoons, letters 
and documents are published here in The War Years 
for the first time. 

Optimistic folk who are waiting for a “definitive” life 
of Lincoln must continue to wait. Possibly that definitive 
life will never be written. A Homer might write it, or 
a Shakespeare, or perhaps one other of Mr. Sandburg’s 
fellow poets. Great men come to us, trailing clouds of 
glory, but we view the glory through the glass of our 
character. No two will see it alike. The clod who peers 
out from the shed in which he has taken refuge from a 
summer storm sees the beauty of the rainbow, but not 
as the artist sees it, whose eyes have been trained to ap- 
preciate colors hidden from his brother with the hoe. 
Each perceives according to his capacity; neither can 
quarrel with the other as to what is revealed and what 
is hidden. In the end, perhaps, each of us must write 
his own biography of Lincoln, devoting the longest 
chapters to those traits which to him seem to be most 
truly Lincoln. But, of course, that type of biography is, 
of all types, the least “definitive.” 

Also “of course” every student of Lincoln ought fo 
read this biography. The fruit of loving care and of 
immense industry, it may give him just what he has 
been waiting for. It may even supply him with the mate- 
rial that he needs to complete his own life of our greatest 
American. Pau. L. BLAKELY. 


THE LAWFUL WIFE 
OF KING GEORCE IV 


Mrs. FITZHERBERT. By Shane Leslie. Benziger Bros. 


34 
A DESCENDANT of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s adopted daugh- 
ter, Shane Leslie, has given us the first biography of 
that famous personage in many decades. Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert was born into an old Catholic family on July 1, 
1756. Twice widowed before the end of her twenty-fifth 
year, she found herself attracted by George, Prince of 
Wales. The future George IV fell madly in love with 
her and there began that romance which was to gyrate 
her into the best society of Europe and secure her name 
to history. Finally, on December 15, 1785, Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert and Prince George were secretly married by an 
Anglican minister and according to the marriage rite 
of the Church of England. A happily married life en- 
sued until 1794 when the Prince, forced to the wall by 
his debts, married the unhappy Caroline of Brunswick. 
A reconciliation between Mrs. Fitzherbert and George 
occurred in 1800 (it was then that she received the Papal 
Brief declaring the marriage valid) and this period of 
happiness lasted until 1809 when they parted forever. 
Having outlived George IV by seven years, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert died in 1837 and was buried before the altar 
in the Catholic Chapel in Brighton. 

The above is a bare record of the book. Mr. Leslie, 
an interested witness and an interesting writer, has 
woven toget’ier a tale culled from extensive research in 
the Windsor Archives, the Seymour, Portarlington and 
other family papers. Gossipy in places, studded with 
quotations from personal letters, the book gives a vivid 
picture of the beaux and dandies and beauties, of kings 
and princes and dukes, of Pitt and Fox and Sheridan. 
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mantic couple were really married, but the author has 
added new documentary evidence and, in addition, set- 
tled many another subsidiary fact. He has raised the 
name of Mrs. Fitzherbert to new heights of honor. 

And yet critics may charge Mr. Leslie with a family 
interest in Mrs. Fitzherbert’s good name that approaches 
bias. Two items can be brought forth in favor of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s character. Firstly, she insisted on marriage 
with George in preference to any other relationship. 
Secondly, she refrained from blackmailing her husband, 
though she possessed the marriage certificate signed by 
him. Both of these actions were laudable; but they were 
not heroic. And yet the author repeatedly extols the 
noble dignity of her character and tells how “bravely 
and unselfishly” she played the part of mistress. Since 
the marriage was never divulged to contemporaries and 
since their relationship was caricatured all over England, 
the question might well be raised as to how great was 
the scandal among the Faithful there. 

With regard to the all-important question of the mar- 
riage, the author (referring to the Papal Brief declar- 
ing the marriage valid) speaks of the Holy Church 
acceding to the romance and leaves the impression that 
everything was approved by the Church. It is quite true 
that the decree Tametsi of the Council of Trent was 
never promulgated in England and hence a priest was 
not required for the validity of the service. But the 
ceremony before an Anglican minister, acting in that 
capacity, was quite illicit and the Catholic Church never 
approved, nor :ould she, that aspect of the affair. 

This book does not pretend to be a complete life of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. However, some consideration of the 
very widespread tradition that a son of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert and Prince George was brought to the United States, 
would be welcomed by many American Catholics. 

Henry A. CALLAHAN 


THE SPIRITUAL BEARING 
UPON THE LIVES OF MEN 


MorALITY AND THE MysticaL Bopy. By Emile Mersch, 

S.J. Translated by Daniel F. Ryan, 8.J. P. J. Kenedy 

and Sons. $3.50 
FOR many years Father Mersch has been one of the 
foremost European writers on the Mystical Body. He 
has written upon the dogma and the history of the 
dogma, and has contributed articles upon the subject 
in which he has developed valuable and most sugges- 
tive thoughts for the sanctification of the Faithful. 
Father Ryan has translated for us in excellent, smooth- 
running and accurate English one of Father Mersch’s 
ascetical treatises, and our American Catholic library 
is richly benefitted thereby. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first deals 
with Religion, Christianity, Catholicism. It may be sum- 
marized in the author’s words: “Catholicism is not one 
of the Christian religions, but The Christian Religion; 
just as Christianity is, not one of the human religions, 
but The Religion.” This statement reads in the form 
of a thesis, but it is not developed in the dry and severe 
way of theological procedure. It is beautifully developed 
out of the fundamental idea of the totality of interest 
in world-history and in personal self-realization which 
the Incarnation of the Son of God must have. Man to- 
tally and the total Christ are to be united in the Mysti- 
cal Body. Father Mersch drives toward a supernatural, 
all-pervasive humanism by accenting the place in every 
man’s life of the Man, Christ, Son of God. 

In the second section of the book, entitled “General 
Principles,” the author reviews the dogmatic truths of 
the Incarnation. He has especially in mind the spiritual 
bearing of the doctrines. The leit motif here is the 
thought that the Mystical Body of Christ is the prolonga- 
tion in space and time of the Incarnate Son of God. Such 
a standpoint obviously throws vast light upon and deep- 
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ens ascetical applications of considerations on holiness, 
prayer, sacrifice and priesthood. Most praiseworthy in 
this section is the jointure of enthusiasm and caution 
in dealing with the topics of devotion, private and 
liturgical, and of the priesthood of Christ, ordained men, 
and the Faithful. The author evinces here his solidity 
and sound theological common sense. 

In the third part of the work thoughts upon poverty, 
chastity and obedience are drawn from the theology of 
the Mystical Body. The titles should not mislead one 
into thinking that this section is for Religious only. This 
is far from the truth. The subjects are handled in a way 
which is of profit and interest to all. Especially, I think, 
will the chapter on Love, Marriage, Chastity, be found 
by all a source of inspiration and a stimulus to perfec- 
tion. 

Throughout the French text Father Mersch used many 
terse bits of Latin, theological, liturgical, scriptural. 
These pithy phrases add beauty and stimulate thought— 
for those who know Latin. Father Ryan has retained 
these in the English text, and that is well. But should 
a reprint be demanded (and that is a hope of the re- 
viewer), I suggest that the Latin tags be retained in the 
text, and a pithy translation be given in a footnote. 

Wiru1aM J. McGarry 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


I Becrn AGaIn. By Alice Bretz. Whittlesey House, 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. $1.75 
MORE charming than a novel is I Begin Again, a tale 
of heroism in the great trial of blindness which over- 
took the author in adult life. There is no self-pity, no 
“encapsulation,” no surrender to discouragement in in- 
validism. On the contrary, a new but harder life dawns. 
With the loss of vision comes what Saint Augustine calls 
the “eye of God,” faith, a deeper faith and realizatian 
of God’s friendship. Mrs. Bretz has realized the truth 
of Saint Ignatius’ dictum that sickness and trials are a 
gift no less than health. No mere psychology of adjust- 
ment can enable one to begin again and face “the pea- 
soup fog of blindness” with courage and cheerfulness, 
as has the author. One could only wish that the author 
knew the treasures of the Mass, that she realized the 
solace and benefit of the corporate and reparative wor- 
ship of the Mass. 

To a psychologist the story is fascinating for the in- 
sights given into the readjustment of sense cues and 
ee intelligent compensations made for the loss of visual 
helps. 

To those who have suffered a similar loss, the book 
will bring new inspiration to lead a life of almost usual 
activity, but to all who read J Begin Again there will 
come the realization that God can and does compensate 
for any loss by the gift of Himself in friendship. 

HucH J. BIHuger 


THE NOVEL AND THE MopERN Wor. By David 

Daiches. University of Chicago Press. $2.50 
THIS book contains a set of studies on contemporary 
fiction, in particular the work of John Galsworthy, Jo- 
seph Conrad, Mansfield, Joyce, Woolf and Huxley. It 
is smoothly, almost slickly, written in a mannered, 
academic style, and is obviously the product of wide 
reading in English fiction of the present day. Unfor- 
tunately, the assumptions upon which the author bases 
his criticism are not immediately acceptable, despite the 
blandness wherewith he advances them. 

These assumptions may be stated crudely as follows: 
1. English fiction is now passing through a state of 
transition between the fallen and destroyed Christian 
tradition of the past and the Marxist Utopia which Mr. 
Daiches trusts devoutly is to come. 2. The old symbols, 
indeed the very conflicts and problems of life, based as 

















they were on Christian norms of behavior are no longer 
valid. Unhappily, symbols and conventions arising out 
of the Marxist faith are not as yet widely recognized; 
hence they are not yet assured material for communica- 
tion. 3. Huxley, Conrad, Joyce and company are all 
escapists, forced to make up by technical virtuosity and 
eccentricity for the emptiness and invalidity of their 
material. 

There is nothing very new about this sort of thing, 
nor anything very valuable. Catholic critics have pointed 
out, long before this, that the collapse of the Protestant 
ethic would result in artistic sterility and disunity, and 
we fail to see that Mr. Daiches’ Marxist panacea is go- 
ing to help the situation very much. It is not pleasant 
to see so much g labor, such as the author 
has here expended, go to waste in support of the Marxist 
dream. J. G. E. Hopkins 


WINDLEss CaBINS. By Mark Van Doren. Henry Holt 

and Co. $2.50 
ONE wonders how a book of this sort was ever pub- 
lished. The best thing about it is the fact that it well 
illustrates the discrepancy which often exists between 
the actual story and its fulsome praise which appears 
on the jacket. The author shows, indeed, a power of 
creating suspense, and one is tempted to grope along, 
hoping that the next chapter will clarify the situation, 
but chapter follows chapter until the last before a solu- 
tion is reached. 

The tale concerns a garage man at a collection of road 
cabins, who resenting a slur aimed at the girl he loves, 
strikes at the guest who utters it (and he quite deserves 
the blow) with entirely unpremeditated consequences. 
Each thought, word and deed of the man, and of the 
girl who realizes his anxiety without understanding it, 
are related in pitiless detail, until, as is usual with fanci- 
ful fiction, a deus ex machina in the form of a pre- 
posterous relative sends them away to live happily ever 
afterward. The book might have made a readable short 
story. FRANCIS J. Dore 


ARTHUR PRENTICE Ruac. (Chief Justice of the Su- 

Judicial Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts—1911 to 1938). Privately printed. 
THIS Memorial of the late Chief Justice Rugg contains 
in its one hundred and fifty-one pages the Memorial 
Proceedings of the Supreme Judicial Court and eight 
addresses delivered by the Chief Justice on various oc- 
casions. The tributes of the leaders of the Bar show 
that the opinions of Mr. Rugg appear in one hundred 
of the volumes of the Massachusetts State Reports; that 
at least fourteen of the decisions made distinct and 
notable contributions to the development of the com- 
mon law; that he was a man of vision who understood 
the need of the law to adapt itself to the needs of a 
constantly changing world; that though he is some 
times referred to as the last of the Puritans he was 
always cordial, gracious and friendly; that he felt it 
was better to accomplish any desired enlargement of 
governmental power by an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion adopted in the orderly way prescribed in that in- 
strument than to stretch its provisions through judicial 
interpretation. 

The eight occasional addresses are well selected. The 
style is clear, the choice of words accurate, and the 
frequent allusions to literature and history are indica- 
tive of a wide range of extra legal reading and study. 
They illustrate the solid and lovable traits of character 
that won the admiration of his associates on the bench. 
His decisions recognize Natural Law as a guiding prin- 
ciple of a judge. “Justice must rest on the ethical prin- 
ciples of right and wrong.” He consistently upheld the 
family as the basis of society. 

Judge Rugg was an admirer of Saint Thomas More. 
While he did not resemble the English Chancelor in 
disposition, he was a faithful imitator of More in his 
inflexible integrity as a judge, in his recognition of the 
necessity of religion and morality, and in the warmth 
of affection for family and friends. J. B. CrEEDEN 
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THEATRE 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK. In the past there have 
been those among us who did not like the Irish Players 
or their Irish plays. Because there were some unpleas- 
ant types in the plays—as there are in most worth-while 
plays about the peoples of any nationality—the feelings 
of these critics were hurt. They felt that their race was 
maligned. To malign the Irish race is the last thing any 
playwright with observation, judgment and common 
sense would do. Also, if to hold up a few faulty individ- 
ual types is to malign a race, we Americans would 
never cool off after seeing American plays. 

For example, in one of the biggest box office successes 
of this year and last, Lillian Hellman and Tallulah Bank- 
head are offering us the most unpleasant group of human 
beings that has been shown on our stage in many a year. 
Americans—every last one of them; and only two endur- 
able characters among them all. But did we resent that 
picture of American life? We did not. We still are follow- 
ing it with the absorbed interest due to its unusual art 
in writing and acting. We cheerfully admit that we our- 
selves have met such characters—though never so many 
in one family. But we do not shriek that the play re- 
flects on Americans as a people. 

All of which is leading to the reminder that one of 
the best-known modern Irish plays, Juno and the Pay- 
cock, by Sean O’Casey, is again with us, presented by 
Edward Choate and Arthur Shields at the Mansfield 
Theatre, and that two of the most distinguished Irish 
players of our day, Barry Fitzgerald and Sara Allgood, 
are to be seen in the leading réles. They are seen by 
large, enthusiastic audiences, including countless loyal 
Irish men and Irish women who are lending themselves 
whole-heartedly to the appeal of the powerful play. 

Effie Shannon is in it in a short rdéle full of big pos- 
sibilities, to all of which she rises beautifully. Arthur 
Shield appeared briefly as the Paycock’s bosom com- 
panion during the first week of the revival and then 
withdrew, worn out by his previous brief but harrowing 
experience in Paul Vincent Carroll’s play, Kindred. 

Any one who has not yet seen the production of Juno 
and the Paycock would better hurry to the Mansfield and 
follow some of the best acting we have been offered in 
many a season. After the disaster of Kindred those of 
us with Irish blood in our veins sorely needed the uplift 
the Irish plays and players give us in Juno. The Pay- 
cock himself is nothing to admire as a man but he is 
great as a protest from life; and his wife Juno will live 
on in stage history as one of the finest types of Irish 
peasant woman the drama has yet given us. 


SKYLARK. Gertrude Lawrence was working so hard in 
Raphaleson’s Skylark that the schedule of performances 
at the Morosco had to be cut down two a week. Greatly 
comforted by the relief thus given her, Miss Lawrence 
hustled over to Rachel Crothers’ war-relief quarters and 
now puts in her spare time knitting socks for French 
and British soldiers. If a change of vigorous occupations 
is a rest she is getting one. In any case she needs one, 
for her performance in Skylark is as forceful and as 
exhilarating as a Spring wind. The play will continue 
with us indefinitely if Miss Lawrence’s nerves can stand 
the strain—and there is every indication that they can. 


ROBESON AND LINCOLN. The two most recent trag- 
edies of our stage were Paul Robeson’s John Henry, 
which was unworthy of the fine Negro singer and actor, 
and Richard Waring’s performance in The Man Who 
Killed Lincoln. They were both sad affairs for which 
much had been promised; but Mr. Waring’s interpreta- 
tion of the réle of John Wilkes Booth was even sadder 
than the drama. Both plays died on their fifth night of 
life. ELIZABETH JORDAN 














FILMS 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH. With this work by John 
Steinbeck, the earthy novel reached substratum, but the 
film version has been relieved of the original sulphuric 
dialog and, excepting an occasional grossness, can be 
appraised on an intellectual level. The Joads of this 
novel bear the same relation to economics as the notori- 
ous Jukes to biology; they are unpleasant facts which 
invite unnatural conclusions. The factual aspect of the 
book has been assailed; as to Mr. Steinbeck’s conclusions, 
they are as old as social evolution, and quite as unsound. 
Tom Joad strikes the keynote when he speculates on 
whether individuals have souls or only a piece of a kind 
of communal soul. The story of these unfortunates, 
driven from their dusty farms to seek a land of milk 
and honey in California only to find legally-protected 
exploitation in the fruit fields, is an accurate portrait of 
a despiritualized peasantry, among whom religion is 
orgiastic when it is not absurd, whose aspirations are 
grounded in a natural but not essentially noble desire to 
live off the land. John Ford’s direction is powerful when 
not dominated by documentary severity and the few 
gasps of humor have to do with plumbing, but the sin- 
cerity of Henry Fonda, Jane Darwell, John Qualen, John 
Carradine and Charles Grapewin carries the film over 
its harrowing footage. There are evidences of special 
pleading in the picture, in its attempt to be naive about 
“Reds,” in its practical identification of law with brutal 
oppression. The social significance of the film lies in the 
new exploitation of the Joads, by vulture-like doctri- 
naires. As simple entertainment, the picture is wholly 
uninviting. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


I TAKE THIS WOMAN. This expensive property re- 
posed on the studio shelf for some time before a mis- 
guided executive exposed it to public view. That mistake 
may not set the movie industry back ten years, but it 
will certainly boom the souvenir dish business. W. S. 
Van Dyke’s direction is determined in a lost cause, but 
tl.e story of a sensible doctor’s marriage to a would-be 
suicide and her infatuation with a married man is trite. 
Spencer Tracy tries valiantly to animate an unimagina- 
tive réle, but Hedy Lamarr, without a brilliant story and 
production to set her off, demonstrates again that she is 
something less than a finished actress. In its attitude 
toward marriage, the picture is politely superficial, but 
adults will find it more provoking than provocative. 
(MGM) 


LITTLE OLD NEW YORK. Robert Fulton’s invention of 
the steamboat assumes more importance in this re- 
vamped film than it did in the original, and the atten- 
dant romance is held to a just proportion by someone 
with an historical sense. The plot revolves about the 
inventor’s difficulties in securing financial backing and 
in keeping purse-strings and heart-strings from becom- 
ing entangled. Henry King unfolds the tale without pom- 
posity and his informal history is highlighted by broad 
humor. Alice Faye is amusing as the saloon-keeper god- 
mother of the Clermont and Fred MacMurray, Richard 
Greene, Brenda Joyce and Andy Devine are capable in 
a family entertainment with educational trimmings. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


GREEN HELL. An expedition to the South American 
jungles runs into some highly colored adventures with 
headhunters in this far-fetched film. A usually depend- 
able cast, including Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Joan Ben- 
nett, Alan Hale and George Bancroft, is none too happily 
situated amid ruined temples and an archaic plot. James 
Whale has gotten some eerie use of his background but 
this is generally mediocre fare for adults. (Universal) 
THomMasS J. FITZMORRIS 





College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


Extensive Campus BorperiInc oN Hupson River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
@ offers your daughter: 


1. Training for character and health 
in an ~~ healthful, distinc- 
tive, Catholic 


2. Intellectual standard accredited by 
the University of the State of New 
York, and Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 





3. Modern fire-proof build- 
ings. 


-ceight acre 
7 ing the — 


S. Athletic field 
gymnasium. 


Sisters of St. Dominic 


and new 


Illustrated booklet upon request. 

















HOLY CROSS COLLECE 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES 














A CONSERVATIVE college which retains 
the best of the classical traditions. 

A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the 
highest modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in 
molding character in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the 
fundamental truth pertaining to eternal 
as well as temporal life. 





Bulletins of information on admission will be mailed upos 
application to the Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 

















An Explanation 
About Two Books With the Same Title 











Spiritual Reflections 


for Sisters 
by REV. CHARLES J. MULLALY, S_J. 
Editor, ‘“‘The Messenger of the Sacred Heart"’ 


This book is printed in two volumes. In case you may be under the 
impression that Volume One and Volume Two are the same content, 
we would like to explain that they are entirely different books, although 
the same in purpose—spiritual inspiration and counsel for Sisters and 
for those who wish to be Sisters. The author was encouraged to write 
Volume Two because of the unusual demand for Volume One (which is 
still selling). 

The popularity of Volume Two is reflected in the following quotation 
“The suggested helps are given with such simplicity, vitality, and beab- 
ness that they seem like living woe ready to leap up from the pages 
to begin their work in one’s soul.”"—Mother M. Vincentia, Superior- 
General, Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paw. This and many 
other testimonials show that Volume Two is an ideal book for a Sister 

or for one who contemplates being a Religious. 


Even the Laity Find Them Helpful 


35 Cents a Copy 
$3.60 per dozen; $25.00 per hundred 
Cloth-bound—Gilt Title, each book with Beautiful Duo-Tone Prcatteatons. 


Volume One, 98 pages: Volume Two, 82 pages. The size, 52 by 3% | 
makes each volume an ideal VADE MECUM for pocket and handbag. 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER, 515E. Fordham Road, New York, N.Y. 
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NOTICES (rs fr oe 
6 cents per word, including same 
and address. Payment to be made when sending Notice 
which must be in accord with policies of America. Noricss 
must be received at America, 53 Park Place, New York, 


eleven days before date of publication.) 





VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Statew Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 





ACCOMMODATIONS offered to retired priest or layman 
in pleasant private home with facilities for medical and 
nursing care located in thriving Eastern Iowa town. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Correspondence invited. Address: Doctor, 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





LOUNGE—Young People. Used lounge furniture and 
things that you no longer want? To furnish lounge and 
play room. Supervised recreation by priest or religious. 
For infermation regarding conveyance address: Friend of 
Young Catholics, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





PEDESTAL for sale much below cost. Italian marble, 
38 inches high and 24 inches wide. Address: Marble, 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 
25 cents a year, to encourage religious vocations among 
girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 389 East 150th Street, 
Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission Circle. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA WANTED. Colored Sisters, conduct- 
ing a rural grade school for Negro children in the South, 
greatly desire a set of Compton’s Pictorial Encyclopedia. 
Address Father LaFarge, 329 West 108th Street, New 


York City. 








AMERICA 
Special Subscription Rates 


U.S. Canada = Foreign 
Pas coucaaunusamenines $4.00 $4.50 $5.00 
2 Years (or 2 subscriptions) 7.00 8.00 9.00 
3 Years (or 3 subscriptions) 10.00 11.50 13.00 
4 Years (or 4 subscriptions) 13.00 15.00 17.00 
5 Years (or 5 subscriptions) 15.00 17.50 20.00 


N.B.—These group rates apply only when subscriptions 
are entered at same time and by one donor. 
(Half year—$2.00 in U. S.) 





Change of Address: two weeks notice in advance. 
Business Commanications: kindly address the AMERICA 
Business Office, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





BN aig su6iae se care emnn nein Sos nt eabcumoedanal 
OT een a mee 
ie vi cccnneweden ke Seen 


Enclosed find $..... Send bill (Fj 
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EVENTS 


THE state of dense ignorance in which the Russian 
population is kept by the Soviet Government was em- 
phasized by an “Information, Please” program given 
in Finland to Russian soldiers who had been captured 
by the Finns. Forty of the Red prisoners were selected 
for the quiz, and a much coveted cigar was promised 
for each correct response. The prisoners were not asked 
to be John Kierans, as the questions were the easiest 
imaginable—the sort that almost any non-Soviet school- 
boy could have answered effortlessly—but the Reds 
bogged down before the Finn questions as badly as they 
did before the Finn bullets. In part, the quiz ran as 
follows. ... 

Q. “What are the Olympic Games?” 

1st Prisoner. (weakly) “I give up. What are they?” 

Q. “Name the Scandinavian countries.” 

2nd Prisoner. “Finland, Sweden and Turkey.” 

Q. “Who was Napoleon?” 

3rd Prisoner. “I can’t remember now.” 

Q. “What is the capital of France?” 

4th Prisoner. “Berlin.” 

Q. “Who was Rasputin?” 

5th Prisoner. “I never heard of him.” 

Q. “Who was Jesus Christ?” 

6th Prisoner. “I don’t know.” 


The newspapers of the United States gave the story 
quite a bit of publicity, and rightly so. It provided color- 
ful substantiation of the well-known fact that the to- 
talitarian regimes seek to keep the knowledge of their 
subjects circumscribed within narrow limits. The thought 
that 180,000,000 people in the Soviet Union are allowed 
to know only what one ignorant man, named Joe Stalin, 
wants them to know is indeed an appalling one. By con- 
trolling the raw material of the mental process, that is, 
the stream of facts or falsehoods entering the minds of 
his slaves, Joe can to a very great extent control the 
functioning of 180,000,000 alleged intellects. . . . Very 
properly, this phenomenon causes us to gasp in horror 
and amazement, but it will be well for us not to exhaust 
our gasping resources over the Joe-controlled Russian 
thinking, for something very similar is happening right 
here in our own land, something that also rates copious 
gasps of horror and amazement... . The boys and girls 
in our American schools and colleges are being subjected 
to much the same process that the Russians are experi- 
encing. The most important thing in the world, religion, 
is being deliberately withheld from our boys and girls 
by the American school. By keeping back the truth about 
religion, and pumping into young minds a mass of false 
implications about religion, a handful of so-called edu- 
cators are controlling the thinking of millions of young 
Americans, deflecting it into atheistic channels. Joe 
Stalin is turning out illiterates in every field, American 
educators are turning out illiterates in the field of reli- 
gion. . . . If a representative group of students from our 
schools and colleges were subjected to an “Information, 
Please” program on religion, we can well believe they 
would display as much abyssmal ignorance concerning 
the very reason for their existence as did the Russian 
prisoners on the queries proposed to them. We may 
imagine such a quiz... . 
Q. “Is there a God?” 
A. “Some professors say there may be, others say there 
isn’t.” 
Q. “Why were you put into this life?” 
A. “That’s what I’d like to know.” 
“Tell us what you know about Jesus Christ.” 
“Well, eh, I hardly know anything about Him.” 
“Do you ever think of the life after death?” 
. “No, I don’t know whether there is life after death.” 
THE PARADER 
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